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The Best of Everything 


In our correspondence column, a Tyneside 
founder has raised a problem in mechanical 
engineering as related to foundry practice. 
Whilst he deals with but one phase, the general 
question is of major importance. Foundry prac- 
tice has undoubtedly undergone a complete meta- 
morphosis in recent years, and plant which was 
more than adequate a decade ago is now either 
insufficiently robust, too slow in operation, or 
requires modification for conversion from batch 
working to continuous production. 

For instance, take the question of the hoppers 
which in recent years have been mounted over 
moulding machines. Much thought has been de- 
voted to their design to eliminate the sticking of 
sand. It has been suggested that the inside be 
black-leaded to reduce friction, but probably the 
cardinal point is that the operator is tempted 
to hit the hopper with a heavy tool when he 
fails to receive a supply; this failure may be 
due, not to sticking, but to non-existence. In 
any case, unless really thick steel plating be 
used, a dent is set up, which aggravates the 
trouble of sticking in a progressive degree. This 
is only one good reason why the best and 
soundest type of engineering construction should 
be used for foundry plant. 

The preparation of ladles and hand shanks is 
only too often a make-shift arrangement, whereas 
a properly-designed plant is a real money-saver. 
Fettling, in which department a good deal of 
progress has heen registered, still demands the 
attention of the mechanical handling expert. 
The benches and floors in many cases can be use- 
fully constructed as gratings for the sand to fall 
through to a trough, the bottom of which should 
be formed of a belt for easy disposal of the burnt 
core sand. The welding plant should, if pos- 
sible, be brought out into the open and put on 


a proper commercial and scientific basis. The 
sand-blasting plant, judging from recent dis- 
cussion, requires examination from the angle of 
the supply of dry-air blast. Core-drying stoves 
and annealing ovens and sand-preparing plant 
are probably at the moment adequate in design 
and performance, but progress is so rapid that 
even in these departments our designers rest 
on their laurels. So far as the cupola is con- 
cerned, this efficient melting machine in general 
needs but a coat of paint and the provision of 
sound auxiliary plant, such as lighting for in- 
ternal relining, protection for the men effecting 
these repairs, an engineering job for the removal 
of the dump, and so forth. A fan blowing air 
upon the working place on the charging plat- 
form would be helpful to the operatives during 
the hot weather. All these Suggestions are 
exactly in line with ‘‘ Tynesider’s ’’ query as to 
the best ladle design, and are indicative of the 
modern thought, that only the best is good 
enough for the modern foundry. 


A British Foundry School 


About a year ago we published some proposals 
for the establishment of a school of the highest 
type for those who are or who are likely to be 
engaged in the responsible positions of the 
foundry industry. It was suggested that it might 
be established in Birmingham, as a. suitable 
industrial centre. As the number of men taking 
the course will never be large, and a minimum 
of ten and a maximum of thirty is proposed, 
a separate building is clearly impracticable, and 
indeed the necessity for any form of capital ex- 
penditure would probably postpone any such 
scheme indefinitely. Negotiations have therefore 
heen proceeding to house the school in the 
premises of the Birmingham Central Technical 
College, and we now see that at a recent meeting 
the Birmingham Education Committee approved 
of these plans, and active steps can now be taken 
to ensure the opening of the school in the autumn 
of the present year. As has been clearly recog- 
nised from the beginning, this scheme does not 
in any way overlap with the graduate course 
now established at the University of Sheffield. 
lt is intended to form the crown of a national 
scheme of foundry education of which the City 
and Guilds craft certificate examination in 
patternmaking and foundry practice, and the 
National Certificate examinations in mechanical 
engineering with foundry endorsement of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers are con- 
stituent parts. 

It is intended for those already engaged in 
and who have had some practical experience in 
the foundry industry, iron, steel or non-ferrous, 
and will consist of a full-time day course of one 
year’s duration. A national diploma will be 
awarded to students completing the course 
successfully. | Nationally-known specialists in 
their respective spheres will be invited to furnish 
lectures to the students, and there will also be 
2 small permanent staff. The scheme has been 
warmly endorsed and commended to the industry 
by the Institute of British Foundrymen and is 
supported by the British Cast Iron Research 
Association and a group of other bodies in the 
industry. We hope to publish further details at 
an early date. The active support of the Board 
of Education is assured. 
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Correspondence 


[We acoept no responsibility for the statements 
made or the opinions expressed by our corre- 
spondents. 


Ladle Design 
To the Editor of Tae Founpry Trape Journat. 


Sir,—How should a ladle be designed for cor- 
rect balance? Enter any foundry, and you will 
see ladles of varying shapes, having sides flared 
at different angles and trunnions at different 
jevels. It would seem that a suspended ladle 
should, under all conditions, have a slight ten- 
dency to fall towards the vertical position. If 
this tendency be too strong, the ladle will be 
unduly stiff to turn. If, on the other hand, the 
ladle has a natural tendency to capsize, there 
will be a drop at some stage of the pour, when 
the ladle tips forward to the extent the back- 
lash in the operating mechanism permits. 

Another point that appears to demand atten- 
tion is that it should not be necessary to raise 
the centre of gravity of the metal or of the 
ladle during pouring, whether, when the ladle 
starts from the vertical position, it is completely 
filled or only partly filled. If, when turning the 
operating hand-wheel, the aggregate mass of the 
ladle and molten metal is lifted, an unnecessary 
amount of work has to be applied through the 
hand-wheel. 

A further complication arises when the thick- 
ness of the lining varies as it is patched and 
dabbed up after each cast, until relining be- 
comes necessary. 

It would be interesting to know the views of 
your readers on the subject, and to hear some- 
thing of the methods employed to rectify out- 
of-balance effects on foundry ladles.—Yours, 
etc., 


April 18, 1935. 


‘* 'TYNESIDER.’’ 


Meehanite Foundry Foremen and 
Metallurgists Meet 


At the invitation of Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease & Company, Limited, the foundry fore- 
men and metallurgists of all the British Mee- 
hanite licensees attended a conference with the 
foundry staff at Stockton-on-Tees on April 12 
and 13, for the purpose of exchanging experi- 
ences in the production of the different grades 
of Meehanite metal. 

At the conference informal talks were initi- 
ated by Messrs. Currie and Campion, represent- 
ing the International Meehanite Metal Company, 
on subjects ranging from sands to fettling. 
Runner bars, ingates, filter cores, basins and the 
prevention and removal of slag; the use of 
bottom pour, teapot spouts and dam bricks; and 
the correct methods of lining ladles were dis- 
cussed and information exchanged. Subsequently 
a discussion on the correct methods of introduc- 
ing alloys to Meehanite mixes and the various 
troubles that may arise therefrom, followed, and 
finally the use of soda ash, fluorspar and lime- 
stone as cupola fluxes was referred to. The dis- 
cussion throughout the whole period of the con- 
ference was animated, and all who had attended 
agreed that much had been learned. 

On the Friday evening the visitors attended a 
dinner at the Metropole Hotel, given by Messrs. 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Company, which was 
followed by a most excellent concert, to which 
the foundry employees of the company had been 
invited. On the following day an inspection of 


the foundry of Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease 
was made by the visitors, and a further informal 
talk followed, after which a farewell message was 
given by Mr. Pease. 
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The Institute of Vitreous 
Enamellers 


At recent Council meetings of the Institute, 
the following have been elected to various grades 
of membership : — 


As SUBSCRIBING FIRMs. 


Wildman & Meguyer (1933), Limited, Sand- 
pits Enamel Works, Parade, Birmingham. 
(Representative: Mr. Harold Turner.) 

Bradley & Foster, Limited, Darlaston Blast 
Furnaces, Darlaston, Staffs. (Representative: 
Mr. J. H. D. Bradshaw.) 

Enamelled Metal Products Corporation (1933), 
Limited, Durie Foundry, Leven, Fifeshire. 
(Representative: Mr. S. W. McCann.) 

St. George’s Engineers, Limited, Ordsall Lane, 
Salford, Manchester. (Representative: Mr. 
F. W. Wilson.) 

Marco Refrigerators, Limited, Manor Works, 
Rowan Road, Streatham Vale, S.W.16. (Repre- 
sentative: Mr. A. E. Leach.) 


As Associate Members. 
Edward Chiffey, research engineer, The Gramo- 
phone Company, Limited, Blythe Road, Hayes, 
Middlesex, 


1s Ordinary Members. 


John Spilnian, Walton, metallurgist, Robt. B. 
Byass & Company, Limited, Port Talbot, Gla- 
morgan. 

Jas. Jackson, chemist and assistant to manag- 
ing director, Jackson, Elphick & Company, 
Limited, Avon Foundry, Larkhall, N.B. 


G. H. S. Mackenzie, Stocal Enamels, Limited, 


119, Victoria Street, W.12. 

C. E. Linnit, works manager, Marco Porcelain 
Enamel Products, Manor Works, Streatham 
Vale, S.W.16. 

H. W. Dudley Ward, Metalin, Limited, the 
Chemical Works, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Company Meeting 


At the annual meeting of Worthington-Simpson, 
Limited, held in London on Friday, April 12, a pre- 
ference dividend of 6 per cent. was declared. The 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 1934, show 
a net profit of £13,713. During the past few years 
the company has improved and developed its many 
lines of engineering products and at the same time 
installed modern production machinery for 
economical manufacture. Substantial savings in 
operating expenses have been made through the re- 
duction of debenture interest charges. During the 
year 1933 the directors, with the unanimous approval 
of the debenture holders, carried through a deben- 
ture conversion operation. At the beginning of that 
year the debentures outstanding amounted to 
£283,760, bearing interest at 5 per cent. per annum, 
whereas at the close of the year the total deben- 
tures outstanding amounted to only £99,500, bearing 
interest at 44 per cent. per annum. A contract of 
considerable interest was completed in 1934 for the 
Traq Petroleum Company, Limited, for the supply 
of special pumping equipment in connection with 
their pipe line project. The order was the largest 
ever placed in this country for pumping equipment 
of this description. 


Scottish Iron and Steel 

A new company. Corby Basic Slag. Limited. has 
been formed to market the basic-Bessemer slag pro- 
duced in the new works of Stewarts and Lloyds at 
Corby. The company, which hopes to market 
50,000 tons of slag each year. will be financed by 
National Fertilizers, Limited. a concern itself 
recently formed by the Imperial Smelting Corpora- 
tion, Limited. and Messrs. Fison, Packard & Pren- 
tice, Limited, two well-known chemical firms. The 
slag will be sold as a fertiliser. 
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Random Shots 


‘* Marksman,’’ if asked to name his favourite 
film star, would without hesitation — reply, 
‘* Mickey Mouse.’’ And if he were chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee of the forthcoming 
International Foundry Congress he would com- 
mission Mr. Walt Disney to get out a cartoon 
entitled ‘‘ Mickey Mouse’s Foundry.’’ A_ better 
way of entertaining an assembly of distinguished 
foundrymen from all corners of the earth is hard 
to imagine. The idea of Mickey Mouse in the 
foundry has, by the way, actually been used for a 
drawing on the cover of the menu of the 
Meehanite Licensees’ dinner last week. The 
artist has sketched a cupola with Mickey Mice 
busily engaged charging the furnace (with pigs 
and flat irons), climbing the ladder to the 
staging (and treading on each other’s hands, 
doing so), climbing on to the apparatus for 
introducing additions to the metal while tapping 
is actually in progress, and in general doing the 
fantastic but funny things that one expects otf 
Mickey Mouse. 

* * * 

In selling a second-hand motor car sUver paper 
may be even more effective than a silver tongue. 
If you ask what bearing silver paper has on 
the matter, obviously vou have not been the 
unsuspecting purchaser of a car with doctored 
bearings. Marksman ’’ personally has not, 
either, but he feels certain that the silver in 
the tongue would decrease in inverse proportion 
to the silver paper in the bearings if he had a 
car of the sort to sell. 

* * * 

The Gayway Foundry is being spring-cleaned. 
Pastel shades of green and primrose are being 
used on the exterior of the buildings, with dark 
brown paint for the roof. Ivory white is being 
applied for the interior. A civic inspection by 
the Mayor and Corporation is to take place when 
decorations are completed. This will be the fir-t 
occasion, declares Miss Snookers, that a foundry 
will have been so honoured. 

* * * 

Two workmen were working pneumatic ham- 
mers in the fettling shop. They were making a 
terrific din. One had a cold and was sniffing. 
His pal tolerated it as long as he could, then 


exclaimed irritably, ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, Bill, 
stop sniffing, it gets on my nerves.” 
* * 


‘* You are drinking too much. You will have 
to give it up,’’ the doctor told his patient. 

he answered, ‘‘ and what am I to 
tell my wife is the matter with me?’ 

‘* Tell her you are suffering from syncopation. 
That'll satisfy her.’’ 

But the wife was so mystified that after her 
husband had told her she looked up ‘* syncopa- 
tion’ in the dictionary. This is what = she 
found :— 

‘* Irregular movement from bar to bar.”’ 


MARKSMAN. 


Steel Company of Canada 


Profits of the Steel Company of Canada, Limited. 
for 1934 amounted to $2,020,640 (against $676,073 
for 1933). Preference dividends absorbed $454,741. 
and the payments, totalling $1.75 a share (against 
$1.20) made on the ordinary shares took $805,000. 
The directors have transferred $300,000 to pension 
fund, etc., and the balance of the year’s profit in- 
creases the surplus to $12,884,003. 


American Smeiting and Refining Company 

The annual report for 1934 shows a net income 
available for dividends of $7,583,202, compared with 
$6,010,384 in 1933. Dividends in arrears on the 6 
per cent. second preferred stock at December 31 
were $15 a share, or $2,760,000. A dividend of $3 
a share was paid on March 1, the first paid on this 
stock since June, 1932. No dividends have been 
paid on the common stock since February, 1932. 
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Birmingham I.B.F. 


A very successful year financially, in the stan- 
dard of the Papers and in the attendances, was 
reported at the annual meeting of the Birming- 
ham, Coventry and West Midlands Branch of 
the Institute of British Foundrymen, held at the 
James Watt Memorial Institute, Birmingham, 
recently. The retiring Branch-President (Mr. 
G. T. Lunt) took the chair at the opening of 
the proceedings. 

The hon. secretary (Mr. L. W. Bolton) pre- 
sented the report, which stated that during the 
year under review six Branch meetings, includ- 
ing the present one, had been held, one of which 
took place in Coventry. Though more meet- 
ings were held in the previous year, the attend- 
ances were poor. The Council was very glad to 
be able to report a big improvement this year, 
the average attendance at each meeting being 
over fifty. The standard of the Papers had 
been high and very good discussions had followed 
all of them. Two works’ visits had been held, 
one early in the autumn, when sixty-five mem- 
bers and ladies visited the works of the Ford 
Motor Company at Dagenham, and the other to 
the works of Alfred Herbert, Limited, Coventry. 
This visit was also very popular, and over sixty 
members took part. A third visit was being 
arranged. The annual dinner and dance, held 
in January, was very well attended, and was 
one of the most successful social events the 
Branch had ever organised. 

The number of members had altered very 
little during the year, for although twenty-two 
new members had been elected, twenty others 
had either resigned or been removed from the 
register for arrears of subscription. The Council 
regretted to report the death during the year 
of Mr. B. P. Shenton and Mr. F. Williams. 
The total membership now stood at two hundred 
and forty, and under the new bye-laws a Branch 
of this size was allowed to elect only two repre- 
sentatives to the General Council. Prior to this 
year the Birmingham Branch was allowed to 
elect five delegates. If they could increase the 
membership by ten during next year, they would 
be allowed a third delegate, and the Branch 
Council was anxious that an endeavour should 
be made to do this in order that the Branch 
might be adequately represented at the meetings 
of the General Council. 

Student Membership 

The attention of members was drawn to what 
was virtually a new grade of membership in the 
new bye-laws. Foundry or metallurgical students 
admitted as Associates need now only pay an 
annual subscription of 5s., and the General 
Council had approved of the sale of copies of 
the Proceedings to these members at a nominal 
charge of 5s 6d. This meant that young 
foundry and metallurgical apprentices who were 
attending day or evening classes in these sub- 
jects might become members of the Institute and 
receive a copy of the Proceedings for an annual 
subscription of 10s. 6d. Previously they would 
have had to pay this sum as Associates and 
would not have received the Proceedings. It 
was thought that there must be a large number 
of young men in the district who were eligible 
for this form of membership. The Branch had 
again been well represented on the Technical 
Committee of the Institute, and apart from the 
Convenor of the Committee, Mr. Gardom, and 
two elected delegates, eight other members of 
the Branch had been doing valuable work on 
the various sub-committees. The Branch had 
had a very successful year financially, the sub- 
scription income of £333 17s. being the highest 
ever recorded. The General Secretary had con- 
gratulated the Branch on its  balance-sheet, 
which showed a balance of £31 16s. 6d. at the 
end of the financial year. 

Mr. Botton tended thanks to the President 
and officers of the Branch for their assistance 
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and advice, which had helped to make his duties 
extremely pleasurable. He much regretted that, 
owing to continuous absence from Birmingham 
on business, he would not be able to stand for 
re-election as hon. secretary. He could assure 
his successor that during the five years in which 
he (Mr. Bolton) had served the Branch in a 
secretarial capacity, he had always found the 
friendly co-operation and help of the members 
and officers to be of the greatest assistance, and 
it was with very deep regret that he found that 
it was not possible for him to continue. 


Election of President 

On the proposition of the CHarrMan, seconded 
by Mr. D. H. Woop, the Senior Vice-President 
(Mr. G. M. Callaghan) was elected President for 
the ensuing year. Mr. Callaghan, the chairman 
said, had been a willing and loyal member of 
the Council for a number of years, and would 
prove a worthy representative of the Branch in 
its relation with the central body. 

Mr. Wood described Mr. Callaghan as a keen, 
alert and practical foundryman, who had had a 
long experience of the work of the Institute. 

In taking the chair, Mr. Callaghan thanked 
the members for their confidence, which he hoped 
to justify. 

Mr. G. W. Brown was appointed Senior Vice- 
President, and Mr. H. J. Roe Junior Vice- 
President. Mr. A. A. Timmins (hon. assistant 
secretary) was elected the successor to Mr. 
Bolton as hon. secretary. Three vacancies on the 
Branch Council were filled by the appointment 
of Messrs. L. W. Bolton, G. Moran and W. G. 
Morgan. Messrs. H. J. Roe and G. W. Brown 
consented to serve as Branch representatives on 
the General Council and as delegates to the 
Technical’ Council. 


Vote of Thanks 


Proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Lunt for his 
services as Branch-President during the past 
vear, Mr. D. H. Woop said Mr. Lunt had 
acquitted himself well, and the members were 
greatly indebted to him for his work on behalf 
of the Branch. 

The Prestpent seconded the motion, referring 
to Mr. Lunt’s keenness, ability and dignity in 
the office. 

The vote of thanks was heartily accorded, 
and, speaking in acknowledgment, Mr. Lunt 
said his work had been made easy by the help 
he had received from the Branch-Council and 
secretary. 

The members of the Branch Council were also 
thanked for their services. 

It was decided to send a message of apprecia- 
tion to Messrs. W. J. Flavell and J. B. Johnson 
for their services over many years as represen- 
tatives of the Branch on the General Council. 
There were warm expressions of thanks to Mr. 
L. W. Bolton for his five years’ work as hon. 
secretary by the President and Mr. Lunt, and 
these were endorsed by the meeting. 

Mr. Botton, in reply, said the work had given 
him great pleasure, and he much regretted that 
he could not spare time to continue it. 


A Short-Paper Competition 

Following the business meeting, a short-Paper 
competition was held, the members present being 
asked to decide which were the two best, for 
which prizes were offered. Five Papers were 
submitted, dealing with the following subjects: 
‘* Alloy Cast Irons,’’ ‘‘ Copper Additions to Grey 
Cast Iron,’’ ‘‘ Moulding a Bearing Bracket,” 
‘* Separation of Cupola Mixtures,’’? and ‘' Some 
Observations on Foundry Planning.”’ First prize 
was awarded to Mr. T. W. Trayherne, who 
prepared the Paper entitled ‘‘ Moulding a Bear- 
ing Bracket,’ and Mr. J. Hird secured the 
second award for his Paper on ‘‘ Copper Addi- 
tions to Grey Cast Iron.” 
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A New Foundry Product* 


By Dr. A. B. Everest. 


Permanent magnets would not at first sight 
appear to be of great interest to foundrymen, 
but, as the author will show, magnets made in 
the newest materials are all used in the cast 
condition and are consequently a product of the 
foundryman’s art. These magnets are to-day 
a very important article of commerce and are 
supplied by a flourishing section of the Sheftield 
steel industry. The importance of this trade 
can be very easily appreciated when it is realised 
that permanent magnets form vital components 
in the construction of many modern appliances, 
such as radio sets, electric clocks, small motors 
and generators for the automobile and other 
industries, electric instruments and meters, tele- 
phone equipment, and so on. 


Tungsten Steels 


The development of permanent magnets really 
started at the beginning of the present century 
and since then the manufacture has been alter- 
nately the duty of the forge or rolling mill on 
the one hand and of the foundry on the other 
as magnet steels of different characteristics have 
become available. Thus many of the early plain 
high-carbon steel magnets were used in the cast 
form. These were followed at the beginning of 
this century by alloy-steel magnets developed to 
meet the more exacting requirements of the mag- 
neto and the growing automobile industry. 
Tungsten steel was the first of these and was 
used principally in the rolled form. This steel 
was almost universally employed for the better- 
class magnets up to the time of the Great War, 
when the cheaper chromium steel was developed, 
this material again being used after forging or 
rolling, followed by a hardening heat-treatment. 

In 1915 a Japanese, Prof. Honda, invented the 
cobalt-steel permanent magnet, which contained 
3, 9, 15 or 36 per cent. of cobalt according to the 
quality desired, the properties in all cases repre- 
senting a substantial advance over those pre- 
viously available. The cobalt steels, especially 
with the higher cobalt contents, however, proved 
difficult to work, and many of the magnets again 
were used in the cast form. 


Nickel-Aluminium Magnets 


In 1930 another Japanese, named Mishima, 
made a fresh startling discovery whilst experi- 
menting with heat-resisting alloys, and this dis- 
covery has led to the development of the nickel- 
aluminium magnet steels which are now revolu- 
tionising the magnet industry; further, about 18 
months ago, another advance was made when it 
was found that by adding cobalt to the Mishima 
steels even better properties could be obtained, 
thus, as it were, combining the results of both 
Honda’s and Mishima’s inventions. 


Assessing the Value of Magnets 


The quality of a magnet is measured by its 
remanence, representing the degree of magneti- 
sation held by the steel, and its coercive force, 
which is a measure of its stability or the ability 
of the magnet to hold its magnetism and remain 
permanent. Engineers generally assess the value 
of a magnet on the value termed B.H. max., 
1.e., the maximum product of remanence and 
coercive force obtained on the demagnetisation 
curve. The value for this product in the case 
ot the old carbon-steel magnets was approxi- 
mately 150,000. The 3 per cent. chromium steel 
showed a value of 250,000, whilst the 6 per cent. 
tungsten steel gave a value of 300,000. The 
various cobalt steels gave values up to 1} millions, 
from which it will be seen how remarkable was 
the advance made by Honda. The nickel- 
aluminium steels, which generally contain about 


* A short Paper presented to the London Branch of the Lnstifute 
of British Foundrymen. 
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12 to 14 per cent. of aluminium and 25 per cent. 
of nickel, have values a-little lower than the 
best for the 36 per cent. cobalt steel, but the 
new nickel-aluminium-cobalt steel has values up 
io 12 millions. 

Turning first to the nickel-aluminium steels, 
these are generally inferior to the cobalt steels 
in their remanence values, but are superior with 
regard to coercive force. This means that for a 
given result a shorter magnet can be employed. 
The nickel-aluminium steels are appreciably 
cheaper than the cobalt steels weight for weight 
and, furthermore, they are 20 per cent. lighter 
for a given volume, so that it is seen that on all 
these three counts the balance is in favour of 
the new material. When even better properties 
are required, the nickel-aluminium-cobalt steels 
mentioned above now offer engineers a_ per- 
manent-magnet metal far in advance of the best 
previously available. 


Foundry Properties 


These new magnetic alloys are extremely hard 
and are quite unworkable, so that they are used 
exclusively in the cast form. In the foundry the 
material has given a great deal of trouble since, 
even when melted in the induction furnace, the 
nickel-aluminium = steels lack fluidity and are 
sluggish and inclined, on account of the alu- 
minium present, to be dirty; even, however, with 
comparatively rough castings the excellent mag- 
netic results are obtained. In the earlier 
magnets of this type supplied commercially it 
was the practice to finish the actual magnet 
metal either by heavy painting or by sheathing it 
in bright metal in order to hide the surtace 
defects, which were only too obvious on the 
parts of the magnet not finished by grinding. 
With growing experience, however, some of the 
casting difficulties of the new steels have been 
overcome, and to-day castings are being produced 
with a skin which need shame no foundryman. 
Generally speaking, the magnets are used in the 
form of cylindrical or rectangular blocks cast in 
sand or in chills according to the properties re- 
quired, and with or without subsequent heat- 
treatment, but as their foundry technique has 
developed more complicated shapes are row being 
undertaken. 

Permanent magnets seem a long way from the 
scope of the average foundryman, but*the im- 
portance of this business can be judged to some 
extent when it is said that the production of the 
magnets in Sheffield alone amounts to more 
than 2,000 tons per annum, all made up of small 
castings weighing anything from 4 oz. up to 
6 or 8 lbs.—a production rate which must prove 
enviable to many repetition toundries. 


Steel Castings 


The British Standards Institution have just issued 
a Specification for Steel Castings for General 
Engineering Purposes (B.S.S., No. 592—1935). Up 
to the present, British Standard Specifications for 
Steel Castings have been confined to steel castings 
for particular requirements, such as for railway, 
automobile and marine work. The position in the 
past has been that the user of steel castings for 
general engineering purposes has been faced with 
the necessity of having to review these restricted 
specifications and select the one which he considers 
would provide a casting suitable for his purpose. 
With the preparation of B.S. Specifications for such 
articles as boiler fittings and gears, the need for a 
single unrestricted specification for castings for 
general engineering purposes has been realised. In 
the preparation of the new specification every 
endeavour has been made to co-ordinate the require- 
ments of the three existing specifications, so that 
whilst providing an adequate range of castings for 
the general engineering user, it does not multiply 
the grades of castings which manufacturers have to 
produce. The specification has been modelled to a 
considerable extent on B.S.S. No. 30, Castings for 
Marine Purposes. Copies of this specification may 


be obtained from the Publications Department, 
British Standards Institution, 28, Victoria Street, 
(Price 2s. 2d. post free.) 


London, S.W.1. 
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Hadfield’s Special Automobile Steels 


The accompanying illustration shows some of 
the special parts supplied by Messrs. Hadfields, 
Limited, to the order of Messrs. Thomson & 
Taylor (Brooklands), Limited, for Sir Malcolm 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Blue Bird’ racing car. These 
include the front-axle beam, parts for the steer- 
ing, and many of the important transmission 
components, to the number of 64 different parts. 

In his iecture before the Institution of Auto- 
mobile Engineers upon the reconstruction of this 
famous racing car, Mr. R. A. Railton, who de- 
signed the car and its reconstruction, drew 
attention to the necessity for the reduction of 
unsprung weight, and of limiting the bulk of 
the units in the interests of ground clearance, 
in which connection it was found necessary to 
use rather special methods and materials for the 
transmission components, each case being tested 


HapFietp’s Parts ror ‘ Brive Birp.”’ 


on its merits, having regard to the space avail- 
able, the material, and the degree of danger 
attaching to a failure. This affords some indi- 
cation of the responsibilities undertaken by the 
metallurgist in advising the designer. 

Messrs. Hadfields selected from amongst their 
‘* Hecla ’’ series of automobile steels those best 
suited for the manufacture of the various parts, 
having regard to their several duties, and exer- 
cised the utmost care in their selection and in 
the methods employed in the fabrication of the 
parts. Having passed through the most search- 
ing and rigid physical tests, the various parts 
were passed to Messrs. Bean Industries, Limited, 
of Tipton—-the subsidiary company of Messrs. 
Hadfields—for machining to final dimensions, 
and microscopic scrutiny for any possible defects. 


(Concluded from, next column.) 


heated to temperatures between 550 and 800 
deg., in order to determine whether the Pomp- 
Enders ‘‘ creep ’’ test is also applicable at tem- 
peratures above 500 deg., i.e., whether under 
a continuous load as determined by the “ creep ”’ 
method the flow initiated at the beginning 
becomes eventually arrested or in fact retracts 
slightly. The experiments between 550 and 
600 deg. were made in a lead bath and those 
above 600 deg. in a muffle furnace. In the lower 
range, with certain of the steels, particularly 
the high-alloy ones, the elongation slowly ceased 
if the load were low enough, but the elongation 
during the first few hours gave no reliable indi- 
cation of the flow conditions in subsequent 
periods, as is usually possible at lower tempera- 
tures. Above 650 deg. elongation continued even 
under very low loads, and already after a rela- 
tively short time a uniform rate of elongation 
was obtained. In fact, by extrapolation the total 
elongation can be calculated for long periods of 
the order of 10,000 to 100,000 hrs. 
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Strength in Steels 


INFLUENCE OF STRUCTURE 


In measuring the strength of certain steels 
under a continuous load it has been observed 
that the time-elongation curves for samples ot 
one and the same steel when tested under iden- 
tical conditions are not coincident, which 
appears to indicate that even minimal varia- 
tions in structure of the material may have a 
marked influence on the strength properties oi 
a steel. Water Enpes, in a Paper in the 
‘* Mitteilungen des Kaiser-Wilhelm Institut fiir 
Nisenforschung,’’ describes researches this 
problem carried out with a series of plain and 
alloy steels which have been given different heat- 
treatments, at 500 deg., using the method 
developed by A. Pomp and W. Enders in 1931. 
Two plain steels with 0.21 and 0.37 per cent. C 
respectively gave the values shown in Table | 
after different periods of heating. The very low 
value of the higher C steel after normal re- 
heating as compared with the lower C steel is 
regarded as due to the much lower grain size in 
the first steel, since a coarser grain gives a 
much higher strength than the finer grain. This 
conclusion was confirmed by further experiments 
on five plain and alloy cast steels made in the 
usual way. The strengths of the cast samples 
were 17 to 50 per cent. higher than those of 
the reheated samples. 


TaBLeE I.—Strength Tests of Steels after Different Heat- 
Treatments. 


| Steel Steel 
\0.21 per cent.C.'0.37 per cent.C. 


| 


Heat-treatment. 


Ordinary heat - treat- per sq. mm.'Kg. per sq. mm. 
8.7 2 


ment | 2 
l hr. at 1,050 deg... .| 10.1 6.9 
1 hr. at 1,200 deg... | 10.0 9.5 


l hr. at 1,300 deg... | 10.0 10.5 


The effect of normalising was investigated on 
two plain steels with 0.06 and 0.4 per cent. C 
respectively, and a Cr-Ni steel containing 0.23 
per cent. C, 0.78 per cent. Cr and 2.75 per cent. 
Ni. In these cases the strength values were 
lower in the normalised state than in the heat- 
treated state, especially in the case of the Cr-Ni 
steel. After 5 and 10 hrs.’ treatment, an elonga- 
tion of 0.003 per cent. per hr. was obtained in 
the normalised sample under a load of 4.3 kg. 
per sq. mm., after 5 hrs.’ heating at 700 deg. 
6.1 kg. per sq. mm., and after 2 hrs.’ heating 
at 1,000 deg. 8 kg. per sq. mm. That the cause 
for the failure of heat-refining was not due to an 
interruption in this treatment during the load- 
ing test was shown by tensile and other tests at 
room temperature before and after the con- 
tinuous-loading tests at 500 deg., practically 
identical results being obtained. 

The formation of cementite also has a marked 
effect on the strength as shown by a steel con- 
taining 1.1 per cent. OC and 1 per cent. W. In 
the case of spherical cementite, the strength 
under a continuous load was 4.3 kg. per sq. mm., 
with striated cementite 8.9 and with a reticu- 
lated arrangement 14.5 kg. per sq. mm. Cemen- 
tite precipitated at the grain boundaries does 
not appear to affect the strength to any marked 
extent, as demonstrated by experiments with a 
steel containing 0.1 per cent. C, which was 
heated several hours at 800 deg. to obtain this 
form of cementite. On comparing the effect of 
heat-treatment on the tensile strength at room 
temperature with the effect on the strength 
under a continuous load at 500 deg., it was 
found that the strength values vary in the same 
sense but that structural and textural variations 
cause changes in the second case many times 
greater than those in the tensile strengt! 

To the same issue of the ‘“‘ Mitteilungen,’’ A. 
Pome and H. Herzoce contribute a Paper 
describing the results of loading tests over 100 
to 250 hrs. on a number of plain and alloy steels 

(Concluded in previous column.) 
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Sand Control 


for the Tyneside Founder 
By FRANK HUDSON (Chief Metallurgist, Glenfield and Kennedy, Limited) 


(Concluded from page 269.) 


The Tyneside Problem 

Fig. 7 illustrates the green compression 
strength values obtained on samples of green- 
sand facing and backing sands received from 
Tyneside firms A, B, C and D. All the results 
have been plotted graphically for ease of com- 
parison and a standard method of marking has 
heen adopted throughout. For example, the 


more economical if Firm C reduced the new 
sand additions and installed machine methods 
of mixing. 


Green Compression Strength 


The effect of moisture on the green compres- 
sion strength should also be noted. In most of 
the green sands tested the addition of moisture 
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7.—GREEN COMPRESSION STRENGTH VALUES ON GREEN SAND FROM 


Various TYNESIDE FouNDRIES. 


unbroken line represents facing sand whilst the 
chain line represents backing sand. Each plotted 
line has its corresponding letter designating the 
firm from whom the sample was obtained, and 
the cross on each represents the moisture con- 
tent at which the sand is normally used. The 
most suitable physical properties of sands as 
previously described are also shown on each 
graph as limit lines. 

Considering the general characteristics, it 
should be first of all observed that the facing 
sand in every case is higher in green com- 
pression strength than the backing sand. This 
is satisfactory and what should be expected. 
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Fic. 9.—-GREEN PERMEABILITY VALUES ON 
GREEN FROM Various TYNESIDE 
FouNDRIES. 
Firm C shows the least difference in this re- 
spect and incidentally employ a _green-sand 


facing mixture containing more new sand addi- 
tions than any of the others, adding 50 per 
cent. new sand. This would indicate inefficient 


mixing methods and is the only green-sand 
facing not machine-mixed, all the other facing 
It would undoubtedly be 


sand being milled. 


reduces the strength, except in the case of 
Firm D, the strength of which increases. This 
indicates a heavily-bonded sand containing an 
excess of active clay. The more clay a sand 
contains the higher the moisture content re- 
quired to develop maximum green compression 
strength. In all the other sands under 5 per 
cent. moisture gives maximum strength, whilst 
in the facing sand from Firm D the maximum 
strength has not been reached with 9.4 per cent. 
moisture, and in the case of the backing sand 
the optimum appears with 9.1 per cent. mois- 
ture. The practice in this foundry entails the 
addition of 2} per cent. synthetic clay, and it 
would be advisable to reduce this, as the sand 
is being gradually overloaded with bonding 
material, and unless this is done trouble will 
result before long. 


Curious Results 


The variable range of strength obtained over 
the range of samples tested is startling. The 
backing sand used by at least two firms is 
superior to the facing sand of the others, and 
the inference is obvious. The facing and backing 
sands from Firm A are much too high in green- 
bond strength, and it would be imagined that 
this will lead to trouble if used on _ jolting 
machines through lack of ‘ flowability.’”’ The 
same remark applies to facing sand from Firm B. 
The green compression strength of backing sand 
B is an ideal for a good facing sand. Both 
facing and backing sands from Firm C are de- 
ficient in green bond, and this should be in- 
creased. 

Fig. 8 next shows the dried compression- 
strength values on green sand from various Tyne- 
side foundries. The green facing sand used by 
Firm A is equal in dried strength to a good 
dry sand, and the backing sand not many steps 
behind. The same remark applies to the facing 
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sand from Firm B. The effect of moisture in 
increasing the dried-strength values should be 
noted. Taking the results generally it will be 
appreciated that the facing sand is again 
stronger than the backing sands, and the small 
difference between facing and backing material 
from Firm C still exists. The variation over all 
the sands examined is definitely excessive. 

Fig. 9 illustrates the green permeability values 
obtained on the green sands examined. The 
higher the A.F.A. number the more permeable is 
the sand. Samples below the limit line at 60 
should have their permeability value increased. 
It will be noted that in each case the backing 
sands are more permeable than their respective 
facings. This is as it should be. The effect of 
moisture on permeability of facing and backing 
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sands from Firm D is very marked, an addition 
of 2 per cent. moisture, from 7.5 to 9.5 per cent., 
reducing the permeability over 50 per cent. 


Green Sand in Tyneside Foundries 

The position of green sand in ‘Tyneside 
foundries can be individually summed up as 
follows :— 

Firm A.— Green and dried compression 
strength of both facing and backing sands are 
much too high and insufficiently permeable. It 
is suggested that improved results would be 
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obtained using a mixture composed of green- 
sand floor sand, burnt oil-sand cores and coal 
dust, until the sand properties are within satis- 
factory limits and then add just the necessary 
additions of new sand to maintain the properties 
indicated by routine sand tests. Mixing methods 
are satisfactory. With these modifications 
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costs will be reduced, and green sands more suit- 
able for production requirements obtained. 
Firm B.—The green and dried compression 
strengths of facing sand are too high and just 
insufficiently permeable. The backing sand is 
satisfactory so far as green and dried compres- 
sion strengths are concerned, but the perme- 
ability could be improved. Normal moisture con- 
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Fic. 11.—Driep CoMPRESSION STRENGTH 
Vatues on Dry Sanp FROM VARIOUS 
TYNESIDE FOUNDRIES. 


tents of both sands are too high. Reducing the 
present new sand addition and adding an open- 
ing material, such as old oil-sand cores, are sug- 
gested, as well as reducing the coal dust by at 
least 2 per cent. with no addition of mineral 
blacking. A gradual reduction of the moisture 
content down to a maximum of 7 per cent. whilst 
maintaining the properties by routine tests are 
further suggestions. The mixing methods are 
satisfactory. 

Firm C.—The green and dried compression 
strengths of both facing and backing sands are 
too low. The permeability is quite satisfactory. 
Greatly improved practice would be obtained if 
the sand were milled, using a much smaller addi- 
tion of new sand and adding extra coal dust. 
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Firm D.—The present properties are fairly 
satisfactory. Both facing and backing sands are 
enormously affected by variations in moisture 
content, and there is some indication of the 
sand building up in the clay content. It would 
be advisable to control this point carefully, and 
it is suggested that the additions of synthetic 
clay and coal dust could be reduced with advan- 
tage. This should be tested by an experimental 
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mixture made from milled green-sand floor sand moisture content if necessary. It would be 
at various moisture contents and compared with advisable, if arrangements could be made, to pre- 
present facing mixture. vent contamination of dry-sand floor sand with 


we green sand, as, due to the carbonaceous matter 
The Dry-sand Position present, the existing floor sand evolves too much 

Fig. 10 illustrates the first tests on dry sand gas on casting, and this is not too satisfactory in 

and shows the green compression-strength values view of existing permeability values. 

of the sands tested. Facing sands A and B~ Firm C.—The addition of new sand to dry- 

and backing sand A are excessively high in green sand facing could be reduced as the sand ‘is 

compression strength, whilst backing sand C is stronger than required. This will also increase 

at the other extreme, and is rather low in green the permeability figure which will be an advan- 

compression strength. Fig. 11 shows the dried tage. The dry-sand backing sand is poor, and to 

compression-strength values on dry sand from obtain better results it would be advisable to keep 

the various Tyneside foundries. One matter of ygreen-sand floor sand separate. 

particular interest is in regard to backing sand Firm D.—The facing-sand mixture is satisfac- 

A, as it will be observed it is equal in strength tory, but the backing sand could be improved by 

to its facing sand A. The highest test result at preventing green-sand contamination. 

normal working moisture content is given by 

facing sand C, but backing sand C gives a very Other Properties 

low test. The effect of moisture should also be Table II illustrates the grain size, clay per- 

noted and the wide range of strengths made centage, loss on ignition and gas evolved by the 

possible by its control. Fig. 12 illustrates the various Tyneside sand mixtures discussed above. 

dried permeability values obtained on the There is one point worth noting, and that is 


samples submitted. the tendency for the backing sands, which are 
All the test results so far shown, for both green nothing less than floor sand, to contain less fine 
and dry sand, are used principally for the pro- material than the facing sands. Is this not 


duction of iron castings. Firm D use their dry- added proof of the fact that the sands do not silt 
sand facing sand for the production of gunmetal up with use? 


TaBLeE II.—Sands from rarious Tyneside foundries. 


Gas 
Sieve test. Per cent. passi s | | evolve 
| eve tes er cent. passing mesh. — Per cent.| — 
Firm. Type of sand. |——— cent. peng heating 
gay. | ‘te 
| 20 | 30 | 40 | 60 | 80 | 90 | 100 | 1220 | —— ‘| 'emition.| 1 000 
| | | deg. C. 
A. Green-sand facing | 98.5 | 96.4 | 93.3 | 81.1 | 59.7 | 52.3 | 44.5 | 38.2 18.7 10.0 116.1 
Green-sand backing) 95.7 | 91.3 | 85.8 | 68.7 | 48.9 | 42.8 | 37.1 | 31.9 | 13.6 7.8 99.7 
Dry-sand facing ..| 93.9 | 72.0 | 50.2 | 36.5 | 28.1 | 25.8 | 23.5 | 22.1 | 17.0 2.98 | 49.3 
Dry-sand backing | 84.3 23.4 2 | 17.6 | 15.5 1.77 | 38.3 
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B. Green-sand facing | 95.7 | 86.6 | 71.0 | 44.8 
Dry-sand facing | 94.3 | 78.6 | 56.0 | 38.9 
Green- and dry- | 


sand backing ..| 93.6 | 76.1 | 59.9 | 40.3 4 5] 14.4| 14.7] 6.6 84.5 

Dry-sand facing*..| 97.9 | 97.2 | 96.4 | 82.4 a | 44.3 | 39.3 | 17.5 | 2.6 63.4 
+4 Green-sand facing | 98.0 | 95.9 | 85.0 | 47.3 5 | 15.0 | 12.6 | 12.0 | 7.9 75.1 

Dry-sand facing ..| 98.6 | 97.7 | 92.1 | 55.7 | 20.8 | 18.2 | 16.7 | 3.9 53.5 

Green- and dry- | | 

sand backing ..| 97.4 | 95.7 | 89.9 | 51.5 | 27.0 | 22.4 | 18.5 | 15.5 | 7.7) 4.75 | 64.2 
D. | Green-sand facing | 94.5 | 92.4 | 91.0 | 79.0 | 48.2 | 43.0 | 35.4 | 30.0 | 22.6 9.1 | 89.5 

Dry-sand facing*..| 94.6 | 92.5 | 91.3 | 80.7 | 54.0 | 48.6 | 34.2 | 31.2 | 18.8 3.96 | 64.6 


Green- and dry- | 
sand backing ..! 92.8 | 90.0) 88.1 !' 73.3 | 48.7 ' 42.7 | 33.1 | 30.5 | 16.0 3.81 55.6 


* Used for gunmetal. All others for grey iron. 


castings as well as cast iron, whilst Firm B sup- In conclusion, | would like to thank the direc- 
plied a special dry-sand facing sand used for the tors and management of Messrs. Glenfield & 
production of gunmetal castings alone. Tests Kennedy, Limited, and in particular Mr. H. 
conducted on this latter sand show it to have the Gardner, for the permission to conduct the tests 
following properties:—Normal working moisture outlined above, and to Mr. R. F. Hudson, who 
content, 8.1 per cent.; green compression was responsible for conducting the routine tests 
strength, A.F’.A. lbs. per sq. in., 4.4; dried com- on the Tyneside sands. 
pression strength, A.F’.A. Ibs. per sq. in., 58.3; 
dried permeability A.F.A. number, 48.0. 

The position of dry sand can be individually United Steel Companies, Limited, Jubilee Homes 
summed up as follows :— The United Steel Companies, Limited, after con- 

Firm A.—As the backing sand is equal to sidering the subject of the Jubilee holiday, felt that 
facing sand, all new sand additions should be S°me permanent memorial of this historic event 
eliminated and milled floor sand used alone. Con- Should be made. After 

; mn sentatives of the Works Councils of the various 

trol should be by routine tests and additions }yanch companies, and with their full agreement. it 
commenced when required, taking full advantage has been decided that in lieu of any holiday o1 
of the increase in strength arising through con- holiday payments there should be established con 
trol of moisture content. valescent and holiday homes for employees and 01 

Firm B.—The dried permeability of both facing ©'t@s® homes for retired employees. The nehegeses 
and backing sands is on the low side. The 


: and may exceed this sum. The final details of the 
manure and sawdust should be omitted and the .-heme have vet to be decided and approved by the 
sand should be opened up with old oil-sand cores Board, and the final decision will be taken, early in 
or sea sand. The present mixtures used for iron May. The United Steel Companies, Limited. is 
have a satisfactory degree of strength in both the largest single unit in the steel industry of this 
the green and dried state, and will stand open- country and produces one-sixth of the total iron 
ing up. It should be possible materially to reduce and steel in Great Britain. It includes the follow- 
new sand additions by routine control methods. ing:—Semuel Fox & Company, Limited ; Daniel 
The dry sand used for gunmetal is somewhat low Doncaster & Sons. Limited; Steel, Peech & Tozer: 
United Strip & Bar Mills; Appleby-Frodingham 
m dried compression strength, but this could be steel Company, Limited; Workington Iron & Steel 
increased by an increase in the normal working Company, and Thomas Butlin & Company. 
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A. Discussion on Chill Castings 


Mr. Roxsuren’s Paper on the Technique of 
Chilung, which was published in our issue ot 
April 11, 1935, gave rise to an interesting discus- 
sion, a résume of which is set out below. 

The CHarrmMan (Mr. J. E. Hurst), in opening 
the discussion, said that the Paper was of vast 
importance, not only to those engaged in the 
manufacture of chilled rolls, but to everybody 
else who was interested, particularly in the chill- 
ing periods of irons and the application of chills 
and densening. He asked if Mr. Roxburgh 
could tell them how the depth of chill on the 
chilled roll itself was measured. He had given 
them many results dealing with the ratio of the 
cuilled depth on the test-piece to the chilled 
depth on the roll. 

Mr. RoxsureH, in reply, explained that for 
the proving of the depth of chill on a chilled 
roll, usually the roll was put in a lathe, the 
head put into the chocks, and then it was 
centred at the other end, and a tool was run 
down the bottom end of the barrel. A tool was 
also run down at the top end, and in that way 
they machined at the ends of the roll where it 
came down on to the neck, and ran down the 
ends until they came into the mottle and then 
into the background. They very often had to 
put a radius tool in, because there was a radius 
on the neck. They ran down in that way, 
and that revealed the depth of white iron, 
mottle, and then the background, and then they 
measured from the outside of the barrel down 
to the mottle. There was usually } in. allowed 
on the diameter of a roll for machining, which 
meant that, if they measured, say, 1} in. of 
white iron, they would subtract } in. for machin- 
ing, and that would give them 1} in. of finished 
chill. It had been found that it was better to 
leave more material (in the length) at the top 
end of the barrel to machine off. At the bottom 
end they only machined off } in., but at the top 
end, very often, in. or } in., and they generally 
ran the top neck off with a radius from the 
barrel. Unless extra machinery was allowed, 
they got a less depth of chill at the top end 
of the roll than at the bottom. To test the 
correct depth of chill on the roll, they usually 
proved the bottom end. 


Half-Hard Rolls 

Mr. P. Green said he was very interested in 
the half-hard rolls that Mr. Roxburgh men- 
tioned. In talking about them, he mentioned 
that suitable venting arrangements should be 
made—presumably, to take the gas away from 
the quarter- or half-inch coating of sand. He 
should like the author to give them any further 
information he might have with regard to that 
particular method. He could imagine that it 
was rather a difficult job for moulders to put 
1 in. of loam on a chill, and it would be in- 
teresting to know how this loam was applied. 

Another interesting point Mr. Roxburgh men- 
tioned was that of giving the depth of chill 
and correlating that with the thickness of cast- 
ing which had to be made. He was not quite 
in agreement with Mr. Roxburgh there. It was 
certainly very useful to take a chill test and say 
that would produce a definite structure of a 
given section of casting, but he thought that 
what Mr. Roxburgh had not pointed out was 
that it depended upon what that casting had 
to withstand, whether it was shock, heat, or 
wear. He thought that should be stated, be- 
cause he could quite see that different depths of 
chill should be used for the different require- 
ments of the work that the casting had to do. 
He was also interested in the analysis Mr. Rox- 
burgh gave for, he thought, strip metal rolls 
and sheet metal rolls, containing, he believed, 
about 0.2 per cent. molybdenum. He took it 
from the figures given that that was an air- 
furnace composition, and he was interested in 
how the molybdenum was added to the metal. 


Also, he had some recollection of a recent Paper 
by Mr. Roxburgh, in which it was stated that 
there was some difficulty in actually analysing 
the molybdenum content, and he wondered 
whether the 0.2 per cent. now mentioned could 
be taken as accurate. 


Factors Influencing Chill Depth 

Mr. RoxsureH said, with regard to the half- 
hard roll, there were several methods of taking 
care of the venting. As one of them happened 
to be a patent method of doing it, perhaps he 
would be out of order in indicating to Mr. Green 
how it was done. But, first of all, when they 
conducted some experiments, they got an ordi- 
nary chill and clay-washed it, and then procured 
some lamp wick (string would have done just as 
well), and laid this on the inside of the surface 
of the chill at, say, } in. apart all the way 
round, rubbed the loam on the chill to a thick- 
ness of 4 in., and then put the chill into the 
stove, and the lamp cotton was burnt out. That 
took care of the venting in rather a crude way. 
The other method depended on machining saw 
cuts in the chill, of a certain width and depth 
and certain distances apart, whereby the escape 
of the gases was ensured. Then the striking-on 
of the loam was carried out in exactly the same 
way. The chill was clay-washed, and loam was 
rubbed on to the chill, and it was struck with 
a striking board to the required diameter, allow- 
ing } in. of loam on the chill. But at the same 
time he should like to give a warning that, with 
bigger rolls, the ordinary loam was not suffi- 
ciently refractory; a very special sand had to 
be used in order to withstand the temperature of 
the metal. 

He quite agreed with Mr. Green’s remarks 
regarding the correlation of the depth of chill, 
the silicon content, and the section of metal. Mr. 
Green had made quite a good point that defi- 
nitely this correlation did depend on the service 
for which the casting was intended. What he 
(the speaker) had more in mind was an engineer- 
ing casting, for instance a hydraulic cylinder or 
some casting which had to stand pressure tight- 
ness—a steam-hammer cylinder, or a hydraulic 
cylinder, or some engineering casting of that 
description, where a particularly close structure 
was required for pressure tightness. 

Mr. Green’s other reference was to a sheet 
roll containing 0.25 per cent. molybdenum. 
When they made their first metal containing 
molybdenum they sent it to an independent 
source for analysis, and, although they had only 
added sufficient ferro-molybdenum to give 0.25 
per cent. in the actual casting, it was reported 
as 1 per cent. That was absolutely impossible, 
but they found after some research that it was 
quite an easy matter to make a mistake in the 
actual analysing of the metal, and eventually 
they standardised a method whereby they could 
get a correct percentage and be sure of it. Now, 
the molybdenum was added to the air furnace in 
the form of lump ferro-molybdenum containing 
80 per cent. molybdenum; it was added with the 
charge and no loss was allowed for. 


Influence of Molybdenum 

Mr. R. C. Tucker said that the first point he 
noted, and on which he would like a little further 
information, was that molybdenum was added to 
a chromium cast iron to eliminate the carbide 
streaks that penetrated into the grey background. 
That was possibly quite correct under the con- 
ditions and in the series of analyses of the metal 
under those particular conditions, but they must 
remember that under some conditions molyb- 
denum was a carbide-forming element and would 
increase chill. On the other hand, molybdenum 
was a ferrite-forming element under other con- 
ditions. It was a very delicate material to incor- 
porate in cast iron, and they had to rely entirely 
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from previous experience. Mr. Roxburgh had 
obviously hit upon the right conditions in order 
to correct this streakiness, but molybdenum could 
act in both ways. For one thing, it depended on 
the silicon content, but that was only one of the 
factors. 

The hardness of the chill on the hot breaking 
down was given as 100 Shore. They were defi- 
nitely alloy rolls. He wondered whether those 
rolls were German, and whether the hardness was 
quoted from a German source, because German 
sources were usually 10 points higher in Shore 
than the corresponding tests in England. If 
the rolls were bought from Krupps and brought 
into England, they came with a certificate of 100, 
but when tested in English works they gave 90. 
He had seen paper rolls in Germany given as 
90 Shore. They were beautiful rolls, but from 
the indices he very much doubted whether an 
English firm would have shown more than 80, 
and, as Mr. Roxburgh told them, 72 was the 
minimum allowed by users. 

Mr. Roxburgh gave them a list of irons, all 
giving 1 in. chill, with varying analyses. The 
first one had 1.2 per cent. manganese, and about 
0.9 per cent. silicon. F. J. Cook, in the Founpry 
Trave JouRNAL about two years ago, published a 
Paper on actual cylinder irons for manufacturing 
cylinders, showing that if he kept his manganese 
up to his silicon content, when he machined the 
bore of his cylinders he invariably found a man- 
ganese-silicide glaze, which was a very harmful 
constituent of that metal, and that when he 
raised his silicon above his manganese, at least 
0.4 per cent., he overcame that trouble. He 
would like Mr. Roxburgh’s comments on that, 
because these statements by different observers 
seemed to be rather confusing to people who 
perhaps had not had a lot of experience of 
making cylinders. 


The Chill Test 


It was a fact that a high total-carbon cast iron 
was not so sensitive to variation in chill-test 
technique as low-carbon material. He thought 
Mr. Roxburgh would be the first person to agree 
with him there. If they were making an ordi- 
nary engineering casting, with about 3.2 to 3.3 
per cent. carbon, they had not to be so careful 
about quenching, but if they had a low total 
carbon, of 3 per cent. and under, they must 
definitely cool in air to a dull-red heat before 
they commenced to quench, and even then they 
must do it carefully. 

Mr. Roxburgh said that in casting the chill 
test-piece the higher the temperature the deeper 
the chill. That was quite correct. On the other 
hand, when casting a roll he gave a series of 
temperatures from 1,220 to 1,270 deg. C., and 
mentioned that if they cast at a lower tempera- 
ture they only only got an increase of ;'gth chill. 
It was the other way round. The point was a 
very interesting one, and he would like a little 
further information on it. 


The Molybdenum Question 

Mr. Roxsures, replying, said Mr. Tucker’s 
first point was about molybdenum affecting the 
background in the presence of chromium. He 
was quite willing to admit, immediately, that, in 
his opinion, insufficient was known about molyb- 
denum for anyone to be really dogmatic about its 
effect. He thought that much research work 
must be conducted on the effect of this element 
before they could really be satisfied about it; in 
fact, he had found that, to get the best results 
with irons containing molybdenum, for any 
special purpose, it had been necessary to melt 
the iron two or three times. He had found that 
molybdenum on a chilled surface of rolls did 
toughen the surface, but it was very difficult to 
advance an explanation of why it should do so, 
and, on the other hand, he had found that it 
had an effect on the background, even without 
the presence of chromium. 

With regard to the cold-finishing rolls which 
Mr. Tucker mentioned, he had actually seen 
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those rolls, and seen the Shore’s sclerescope 
measurement of 100, and those rolls were made 
in Sheffield. 

Mr. Tucker raised a point with regard to some 
paper rolls giving a reading of 90 Shore. No 
doubt to-day in England rolls for paper were 
being made up to 75 to 80 Shore. They all knew 
that some Continental firms had a reputation for 
such rolls, but one could not get any informa- 
tion regarding the method of manufacture. He 
had an idea, though he could not substantiate 
it, that those particular rolls were being cast 
from some special furnace, such as an electrical 
furnace, because, when one had obtained even a 
similar analysis, one could not get the degree of 
hardness which those people claimed they could 
get. At the same time, he quite agreed with 
Mr. Tucker that oftimes they had been told 
about 90 Shore, and when they had actually 
examined and tested the rolls, they had found 
a difference of 10 points lower. 

He was pleased Mr. Tucker had raised the in- 
teresting point with regard to cylinder iron. 
If he remembered rightly, Mr. Cook investigated 
a series of failures of cylinders, and came to the 
conclusion that, when the difference between 
the silicon and the manganese was over 0.3 per 
cent., then the sponginess was eliminated. 

Mr. Tucker: It was a glaze, not a sponginess. 

Mr. Roxsureu said that when the manganese 
and silicon approached similar contents, this 
defect became apparent. As a matter of fact, 
he had made cylinders containing low manganese, 
and he had made cylinders containing this 1.2 
per cent. manganese, and he had not found any 
definite evidence of such a formula, if one could 
so term it, obtaining, so that, as far as those 
figures were concerned, he thought he would be 
prepared to make a cylinder from similar iron to 
that which he had specified. 

The next point raised by Mr. Tucker was very 
interesting—that the higher the temperature of 
casting of a test-piece, the deeper the chill that 
one obtained. The scientific explanation of that 
was rather difficult, and there might only be 
something in the fact that it was the rapid 
abstraction of the heat. They had got a much 
higher temperature in the one case than in the 
other, and it demanded that that heat be 
abstracted in the same time, and a much greater 
amount of heat, too. 

With regard to the other point, which seemed 
rather contradictory—that the lower the tem- 
perature of casting of a chilled roll, the deeper 
the chill on the casting—he once conducted an 
experiment. They cast two rolls, and he pur- 
posely allowed one to be cast at a lower tem- 
perature, and they found that there was de- 
finitely an increase in chill. The only explana- 
tion which he would advance at the moment 
was the temperature of the inside of the roll, 
which involved the mass effect—the annealing 
back of a certain amount of the white iron due 
to the internal temperature. In the one case, 
the inside would remain hotter for a longer 
period than in the other, and he thought that, 
casting at a lower temperature, was the reason 
that one obtained a deeper chill on the actual 
casting. 

Mr. Tucker said he thought the fact of a 
higher temperature giving a higher chill was 
quite easily understood from a scientific point of 
view, in so far as the abstraction of heat from 
a chilled test-piece was almost entirely by con- 
duction, and the laws of conduction stated that 
more calories were abstracted per second the 
greater the difference in temperature. The chill 
was defined by the rate of cooling from a par- 
ticularly narrow range of temperature, which 
was quite a high temperature, and with a higher 
casting temperature they had a much more rapid 
rate of cooling in the initial stages where the 
chill was being formed. It was only a matter of 
seconds, and probably only a difference in the 
cooling rate of 10 deg. per sec. It was a very 
definite indication that that was the explanation 
—that the rate of cooling from the critical range, 
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where the chill was being formed, was higher in 
the case of the higher-poured test-piece. 

Mr. RoxpureH pointed out that when one 
reached into the higher temperatures, for in- 
stance, from a Sesci furnace, where temperatures 
in the neighbourhood of 1,500 deg. C were 
reached, it was very disconcerting when one cast 
a test-piece trom such iron at that temperature, 
because it was white through, and it was neces- 
sary under those conditions to allow the metal 
to cool down in the ladle to round about, say, 
1,300 deg. before one could get a measurable 
amount of chill. 


Wheel Blanks 

Mr. G. OrriLer said he was interested in the 
chilling of wheel blanks, which Mr. Roxburgh 
mentioned. He should like to know if Mr. Rox- 
burgh intended to infer that he chilled the out- 
side diameter and also the inside diameter, so as 
to ensure that he had the chill running right 
away through the blanks. Also, what was the 
greatest diameter he chilled? Were they only 
small blanks, or were they any size? Were the 
wheels of the plate design, or arms? He took it 
Mr. Roxburgh was controlled by the Brinell 
hardness, to allow the machinability of the cast- 
ings? He should like a little more information 
on that point. 

Mr. RoxpurGuH said it was really a question 
of densening, and in considering densening 
naturally the composition and also the section 
of the metal was vital. The design of the 
wheels varied. He had cast small wheel blanks, 
and also larger ones. In the latter, in order to 
densen the surface, he had often simply used 
iron bricks, with some loam on, similar to a 
half-hard roll, just to close the grain of the 
metal. Supposing it was 4 in. thick, he would 
close up the grain of the metal for a certain dis- 
tance in by strict control over the composition of 
the iron. One could not really dogmatise on a 
question like that, because there was the mass 
effect to be taken into consideration. If they 
were casting a larger wheel, it was going to 
remain hotter than in the case of a smaller 
wheel. With a smaller wheel, that was perhaps 
only 2 in. thick, they would vary the thickness 
of the chill; they would perhaps only have a 
chill 1 in. thick, or 14 in. But, as he said, they 
could not dogmatise. They really had to consider 
every particular casting, whereby they controlled 
their composition of metal and thickness of chill, 
and took into consideration also the depth of the 
mould, and so forth. 


Air Furnace and Cupola 

Mr. F. B. OLLERENSHAW asked Mr. Roxburgh 
whether he preferred cupola melting or air- 
furnace melting for chilled rolls. Did he find any 
difference in the analysis? He did not give the 
composition of the chill. Also, could he tell them 
the life of the chill. The reason he asked for 
the composition of the chill was that he supposed 
it must be resistant, of course, but had the heat 
conductivity any effect on the metal poured 
inside the chill? 

Mr. RoxsureGu said, with regard to the differ- 
ence between cupola-melted metal and _air- 
furnace metal, as he stated in the Paper, the 
type of roll required depended on the service for 
which the roll was intended. If they wanted a 
particularly mild roll, they would want a low- 
carbon, low-sulphur iron, and naturally they 
would get that from the air furnace. On the 
other hand, they could make hard rolls from the 
air furnace by the introduction of suitable 
alloys. From the cupola, in most cases, they 
cast rolls with higher sulphur and higher car- 
bon. It really depended on the type of roll that 
they desired. Naturally, in a cupola they were 
going to get different losses in melting from 
what they did in the air furnace. They had a 
gain in sulphur in the cupola; in the air fur- 
nace there was no increase in sulphur. In the 
air’ furnace they lost probably 0.5 per cent. of 
carbon, about 0.4 per cent. of silicon, and, say, 
0.3 per cent. of manganese, depending upon the 
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percentage of manganese, whereas in the cupola 
Mr. Ollerenshaw knew the losses as well as he 
did; they gained sulphur, lost silicon and man- 
ganese, and gained a little carbon. 
Composition of Chills 

He had found that the chills were best made 
from hematite—mixed with ingot-mould scrap. 
In some places they advocated the inclusion of 
20 per cent. of steel in hematite, in order to get 
a closer structure, but he found that, if they 
went too far, the chills cracked. There was 
insufficient elasticity in the iron to take care of 
the expansion and contraction, with the result 
that, if they reached the extent of having a 
low-carbon iron, the chill would break within 
one or two heats. The actual structure of the 
metal was definitely important, but they were 
governed by the fact that they had got to have 
a high-carbon material initially to make the 
chill. It would not permit of a lower-carbon 
iron being used, and therefore that controlled 
to a great extent the structure of the iron. It 
was essential that the chills should be perfectly 
sound and solid, and if they cast a chill for a 
roll, it was always customary to put a head on 
the chill and machine it off. On the other 
hand, with small chills for densening, they ought 
to feed them, to ensure solidity, because it was 
obvious that, if there was a cavity in a chill, 
it was unsatisfactory. 

The life of a chill involved many considera- 
tions. If they took solid rolls, for instance, 
probably they might get 20 or 25 castings from 
one chill; sometimes they might get 50. In the 
case of hollow rolls, where there was a smaller 
section of metal in contact with the chill, they 
would last longer. When it came to densening, 
one had to be very careful, because if they used 
a chill several times, it became oxidised; they 
got a film of oxide, and it should be cleaned 
regularly, and, really, after they had cast half-a- 
dozen castings, the chill should be renewed alto- 
gether, otherwise it was liable to produce blow- 
ing from the chill, ete. 

Vote of Thanks 

On the proposal of Mr. F. E. Streeter, seconded 
by a visitor, Mr. Roxburgh was accorded a 
hearty vote of thanks. 


lron and Steel Output in March 


The British Iron and Steel Federation reports 
that there were 97 furnaces in blast at the end 
of March, the same number as at the end of 
February, one furnace having been blown in and 
one put out of operation. The production of 
pig-iron in March amounted to 553,200 tons com- 
pared with 483,100 tons in February and 503,600 
tons in March, 1934; the daily rate of pig-iron 
production shows an increase from 17,254 tons 
in February to 17,845 tons in March. The 
month's production includes 137,000 tons of 
hematite, 285,000 tons of basic, 111,300 tons of 
foundry and 11,500 tons of forge pig iron. The 
output of stecl ingots and castings amounted to 
841,000 tons in March, compared: with 769,500 
tons in February and $34,500 tons in March, 
1934. 


German Ironmasters’ Association 

The activities of, and researches sponsored by, the 
Verein deutscher Eisenhiittenleute (German Iron- 
masters’ Association) during 1934 are described in 
full detail in the report published in ‘‘ Stahl und 
Eisen.”’ The sub-committees of the Association 
relate to iron ore, coke, blast furnaces, the utilisa- 
tion of blast-furnace slag, steelworks, machinery, 
rolling mills, chemicals, materials, heat economy and 
lubricants, while the principal researches are carried 
out by the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institut fir Eisenfor- 
schung. Associated committees working in collabora- 
tion with the Association are the Technical Com- 
mittee for Foundry Technology and the Technical 
Commission of the Ship and _ Boiler Plates 
Association. 
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Lancashire’s Views on Costing 


When Mr. Roxburgh presented his Paper on 
costing before the Lancashire Branch of the 
Institute of British Foundrymen,* discussion 
once more centred around the question of the 
one-off heavily-alloyed casting. As Scotland also 
seems interested in this aspect, we suggest that 
the Bureau of Information on Nickel should give 
industry the benefit of their great experience. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. H. SHERBURN 
(Warrington), in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Roxburgh, who said that perhaps it was 
unfortunate that foundrymen generally had very 
little to do with, or experience in, what might 
be termed the actuarial side of costing. They 
had, of course, their own ideas of what a thing 
should cost and what it should be charged at. 
There were, however, so many matters connected 
with the organisation of works, that the item of 
overhead charges was one that they may not 
fully appreciate. If, as the result of Papers 
being read of such a type as that by Mr. Rox- 
burgh, problems could be presented to the 
foundryman in simple form, then he would not 
merely be a victim to what might be called the 
actuarial experts in his business, but he might 
even become a stern critic. 


Loss in Handling 

Mr. E. Lonepen (Manchester), who seconded 
the vote of thanks, said in the case where allu- 
sion was made to metal loss no account had been 
taken of the loss in handling, which was con- 
siderable, and probably equal to loss during melt- 
ing. In his opinion, the discussion on the value 
of returned scrap was futile. In simple language 
the plain cost of the metal was the cost of the 
whole of the new metal introduced into the 
charge, plus the loss of metal during melting 
and handling such new metal and, also, the loss 
on the returned foundry scrap which formed 
about one-third of the charge. He was in agree- 
ment with Mr. Roxburgh with regard to shop 
returns from special irons that it was of special 
value to the foundry, due to the special material 
put into it, and of little less value to the foundry 
than virgin iron, since new metal would have to 
be bought if the scrap did not exist. 

The vote of thanks was carried unanimously. 

After Mr. Roxsures had replied, Mr. W. A. 
Hopson (Chorley), a member of the Costing Sub- 
Committee, said Mr. Roxburgh appeared to feel 
rather doubtful as to the value of a uniform 
system of costing which was now being prepared 
by the Costing Sub-Committee of the Institute. 
He had no doubt that every member could raise 
some objections to methods that might be put 
forward by the Sub-Committee; but what was 
required was not objections but criticisms which 
were helpful. Several American foundry asso- 
ciations had individually enforced among their 
members a standard system of costing. Those of 
them who read the American foundry Press 
would have noticed that the N.R.A. were com- 
pelling the foundries to put into effect prac- 
tically the system which had been advocated by 
the respective associations, and which no doubt 
would have its effect in the near future. 

The Costing Sub-Committee were working 
hard, although they had not shown very much 
result for their labours yet except in the recom- 
mendations that had already been published. In 
those recommendations mention was particularly 
made of the controversy that accompanied the 
value of metal in the ladle. No doubt most of 
them would have noticed that it was strongly 
recommended that the foundry scrap should be 
valued at the average metal value. 

With regard to melting costs, Mr. Roxburgh 
had continually mentioned 8s. 6d. and then 
finally arrived at a figure of 12s. 6d., in which 
he included the cost of tackle. What had tackle 
to do with the melting pot; particularly having 
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regard to the fact that in the last estimate there 
was a calculation of the value of tackle to be 
used for any specific job? 

Furthermore, there was the question of pat- 
terns to be included in the selling price. It was 
generally known, when a foundry was called 
upon to make a pattern for any particular order, 
how many castings would be wanted. He should 
say that in preparing the estimate it was advis- 
able to recover the cost of the pattern on the 
first order and not on the price per cwt. 


Overhead Charges by the Production Hour 

With respect to the question of on-costs, he 
had very definite views regarding the application 
of overhead charges in foundries. He certainly 
had a definite leaning to the application of 
overhead charges by the production hour. The 
method of application would, of course, depend 
on the type of foundry which was being dealt 
with. If he were dealing with one or two foun- 
dries he had in mind, which were purely jobbing 
foundries, and also making, for stock, such 
things as sewer grids, firegrates, and articles of 
that kind, and then had to deal with a foundry 
of a specialised description, naturally he would 
require to use different methods to suit the par- 
ticular circumstances. He was, however, satis- 
fied that the general percentage basis was not a 
right method. If the percentage method was 
adopted, then a percentage should be used for 
each process in the foundry. If there was a 
separate core shop there should be a separate 
percentage for it. 

If there were hand moulding and loam work in 
the same shop there should be definite charges for 
each and, again, for the fettling shop. 

Mr. Roxburgh had made mention of the 
foundry that was running slack, and was perhaps 
working at 25 per cent. capacity. How would 
the Costing Sub-Committee deal with a case of 
that kind? They would have to consider, in the 
first place, what was the firm’s normal on-cost in 
times of normal work, and use that figure. It 
was unreasonable, of course, to expect a customer 
to pay more heavily for a casting because the 
amount of work in the shop was smaller than 
usual. 

Mr. Roxsureu, dealing with the standard 
system of costing, said that the statement had 
been put forward that he differed somewhat 
from the points which the Costing Sub-Com- 
mittee had advanced. He would take the 
matter step by step. In regard to alloy cast 
irons, he agreed with the Sub-Committee, be- 
cause they were charging the customer with the 
total alloy used. He differed, however, in this 
respect, that the second casting should, if the 
price of the alloy was high, be entitled to some 
allowance for the alloy which was in the scrap, 
and which alloy the customer had paid for, 
because he had been charged with the total alloy 
used. Therefore, on the second casting, to be 
perfectly fair, there must be an allowance for the 
alloy in the scrap. 

Mr. Hopson said he could not agree. Why 
should a customer be charged with something 
which he had not got? 

Mr. Roxsureu said he was dealing with the 
point made regarding the total weight of alloys 
and the conclusion definitely arrived at by the 
Sub-Committee. Apparently, Mr. Hodson now 
meant to say that for the weight of alloys, he 
was charging the customer with 1 cwt. less what 
was in the scrap? 

Mr. Hopson said that was so if the scrap con- 
tained the alloy, and in the remelting of that 
scrap with a similar analysis of iron it was not 
going to lose its original property. 

Mr. Roxsureu asked what was to be the posi- 
tion if there was only one casting to make. 

Mr. Hopson replied that in such a case there 
would be no alternative. 
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Mr. Roxsuren said that was his point, because 
the scrap was left in the shop. 

Mr. Hopson: Exactly; I agree with you there. 

Mr. Roxsuren said that with regard to the 
pig-iron price for the scrap, he thought he had 
made it perfectly clear in his remarks, in the 
case of a mixture that obtained over a long 
period, the method of arriving at the metal cost 
of the mixture was by taking the purchases and 
dividing by the total output of castings over the 
period involved. If he understood Mr. Hodson 
clearly, that gentleman was endeavouring to 
apply that reasoning to all mixtures. If there 
was a special casting, a one-off job, how was it 
possible to reconcile the difference between the 
cost of the metal mixture and the value of the 
scrap? Over a period, he contended that it did 
work out at pig-iron price, but on a special cast- 
ing the scrap to which the suggested value should 
be given had to have a cover for depreciation 
between the metal cost mixture and the scrap 
value. 

Mr. Hopson agreed that that would be so in 
isolated cases. The matter must be taken 
generally. 

Mr. Roxsurcn said he was dealing with 
isolated cases. 

Mr. Hopson said it was a misunderstanding 
on his part. 


Mr. Roxsurenu said that a pig-iron price re- 
ferred definitely to standard mixtures over a 
period, because it amounted to purchases divided 
by total output. The special casting should be 
dealt with as indicated in his Paper. 

Mr. Hopson replied that he accepted that 
statement. 

Mr. RoxsurcH said that with regard to the 
melting cost it did not matter to him whether 
the figure was 8s. 6d. or 12s. 6d. It was merely 
a figure used for illustration. He had shown 
that the 8s. 6d. included the melting loss, be- 
cause the way that particular figure had been 
worked out was on a standard mixture, and it 
was possible to allow for the loss of melting in 
the 8s. 6d. The figure of 12s. 6d. was the 
8s. 6d. expressed on the percentage of good cast- 
ings of the total metal melted. It was the way 
in which the total cost of melting was recovered 
from good castings only. 


Recovering the Cost of Tackle 


When estimating for the cost of a job there 
had to be included the direct labour plus over- 
heads plus melting costs plus depreciation 


between metal mixture and scrap value. Any 
tackle also had be made and its cost had to be 
1 
recovered. The 12s. 6d. = 2.2 x 8s. 6d., the 
60 +7 


7 per cent. referred to the percentage of tackle, 
and the 60 per cent. the good castings. He 
assumed the tackle to be good castings. If a 
piece of tackle when cast proved to be a waster, it 
had to be made again, and some money had been 
spent on it. The metal had been melted; there- 
fore he contended tackle should be taken into 
consideration when obtaining a figure for melt- 
ing costs so that the total cost of melting could 
be recovered. Any job on which direct cost had 
been incurred must bear its overheads, and there- 
fore in connection with tackle for a specific job 
the cost must be recovered. 

He had stated definitely that the pattern 
should be quoted for separately; namely, the 
direct cost of patternmaking, plus the percentage 
overhead of the patternshop, plus the material. 
In some cases where there was a number of cast- 
ings the request was made to include the pattern 
in the estimate as a price per cwt. This 
amounted to the same thing; for instance, if £50 
was needed for the patterns, including overheads 
and material, that sum was spread over the 
weight of castings. 

With regard to the on-cost he had the state- 
ment that sometimes the moulder made his own 
cores; as a matter of fact in Sheffield there were 
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more people who did so than otherwise. He had 
also stated that if coremaking was done in a 
separate core shop, then the direct cost should 
bear the percentage overhead of the department. 
The same consideration applied to the fettling 
shop. Also, if it was possible to keep the cost of 
various types of moulding separately, then, in 
addition, there could be allocated a percentage of 
overheads to each of those particular types of 
moulding. 

If a foundry fell slack to the extent of nearly 
25 per cent. of the normal output, any quotations 
should continue to be based on the average over- 
head percentage, as it was ridiculous to expect a 
customer to pay more for an article because the 
overheads had gone up. There was always com- 
petition to consider, and so there must be an 
average overhead figure. It would have to be 
hoped that the volume of work subsequently ob- 
tained over a period of time would show whether 
the estimated overheads were correct or not. 

In reply to Mr. A. Surcrirre (Bolton), the 
lecturer stated that in making estimates he very 
rarely saw the patterns, but invariably the esti- 
mates were prepared from drawings. He could, 
too, if necessary, have patterns made in accord- 
ance with his own ideas, as he was directly in 
charge of the patternshop. 

Mr. R. W. Starnron (Kendal) said he had 
been engaged in making water turbines, some of 
them being in spiral shape tapering from 2 ft. 
to 1 ft. in the bore. Some of the core irons used 
had to be broken, whether the casting was good 
or bad, and it would sometimes take two men 
almost a full day to make a job. How should one 
cost for such a case? 

Mr. Roxsurcu observed that if tackle had to 
be made for a specific job, and it had to be 
broken up, then it should be charged to the 
particular job. 

In his final remarks, Mr. Roxspures observed 
that he was not, of course, speaking on behalf of 
the Sub-Committee, but he felt it was highly 
desirable to clarify any misapprehensions with 
regard to costing matters and also to evolve a 
simple system. After all, regard must be had to 
direct costs; there are naturally fettling, over- 
heads, and metal to consider. One could not 
simplify much more than that. It would 
expensive to introduce an elaborate costing 
system; everything depended upon how far the 
management desired to go. He was, personally, 
of opinion that the value of scrap was a very 
controversial matter. He had, however, en- 
deavoured to lay down certain factors, and also 
to suggest a method whereby the difficulty could 
be overcome. The question of metal was an 
important point in the compilation of an esti- 
mate. Direct cost was also of importance, 
because the overhead should be expressed as a 
percentage of the direct cost. An estimate was 
merely an opinion; but still the cost of the metal 
did make a difference. Perhaps it did appear to 
be making a mountain out of a mole-hill, but 
nevertheless it was necessary to satisfy an accoun- 
tant in regard to the value of the scrap on“a 
special casting. If the foundry were shut down 
they would only be able to obtain the market 
value for their scrap. If the scrap was placed 
at am inflated value in the foundry, then that 
value would have to be accounted for 


be 


subse- 


quently. When making a valuation, therefore, 
it was necessary to take depreciation into 
consideration. 


The proceedings then concluded. 


Atomic Arrangements in Metals and Alloys 

The Twenty-Fifth Annual May Lecture of the 
Institute of Metals will be delivered by Professor 
W. L. Bragg, F.R.S., on Wednesday, May 8, at 
8 p.m., entitled ‘‘ Atomic Arrangements in Metals 
and Alloys.” The lecture will be given in the 


Hall of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 

Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1, for which free 

tickets of admission can be obtained from Mr. G. 

Scott, M.Sc., 36, Victoria vet, London, 
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French Foundry Association 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


At the annual general meeting of the French 


Foundry Technical Association the following 
officials were elected or re-elected: 
President:—Mr. Emile Ramas, who succeeds 


Prot. Girardet, who is retiring, is a Past-Presi- 
dent and Honorary President, Engineer A. and 
M., Professor at the Foundry High School, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Governors of the Auxiliary 
Society for Technical Instruction and managing 
director of the Société Francaise Métallurgique 
Griffin.” 

Senior Vice-President:—Mr. Maurice Werts, 
of the foundry company of Les Fils de A. Werts. 


French Vice-Presidents:—Mr. Achille Brizon, 
Engineer E.C.P., managing director of the S.A. 
des Fonderies A. Brizon; Mr. Eugene Dady, 


President of the Association Amicale et Mutuells 
de Fonderie; Mr. Charles Koehler, Secretary- 
General of the French Foundry Employers’ Fede- 


Mr. 


Emite RaMmas. 


Vice-President 
Association of 


ration, of the Old Students’ 
the National Schools of Arts and 
Trades, managing director of the S.A. des Fon- 
deries de St. Ouen; Mr. Jean Lobstein, manag- 
ing director of the Usines Lobstein, President ot 
the Paris lronfounders’ Employers’ Federation ; 
Mr. Léon Montupet, managing director of the 
Fonderies Montupet; Mr. Henri Strube, en- 
gineer and ironfounder, President of the Bronze 
and Brass Founders’ Employers’ Association. 

Foreign Vice-Presidents : Belgium — Mr. 
Joseph Léonard, President of the Belgian Foun- 
dry Technical Association, manager of the Société 
Angleur-Athus, of Grivégnée, Belgium; Spain— 
Mr. Juan-Manuel Espana, consulting engineer, 
honorary Spanish Commercial Attaché in Paris; 
Italy—Mr. Federico Jarach, President of the 
National Fascist Federation of Industry and 
Metallurgy, of Milan, Italy; Luscemburg—Mr. 
Léon Brasseur, Engineer A. and M., of Luxem- 
burg. 

Secretary-General:—Mr. Roger R. Meyer, 
director of the Société de Produits Métallur- 
giques. 

Treasurer :—Mr. Albert Lardin, manufacturer. 


THE NOTTINGHAM FACTORY of the Metropolitan- 
Gammell Carriage & Wagon Company, Limited, 
covering about 13 acres, has been acquired by 
Messrs. Thos. W. Ward, Limited, of Sheffield. It 
is not known whether the factory will be dismantled. 
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Institute Elects New Members 


At a Council meeting of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen, held at the Central Hotel, 
Glasgow, on April 13, the following were elected 
to the various grades of membership :— 

As Subscribing Firms. 

Parkinson Stove Company, Limited, Station 
Road, Stechtord, manufacturers of gas appli- 
ances (Representative, Mr. Wm. Todd, works 
manager); St. George’s Engineers, Limited, 
Ordsall Lane, Salford, sand-blast plant manufac- 
turers (Representative, Mr. F. W. Wilson, direc- 
tor and chief engineer). 


A $ Mem hers. 


L. A. Houl, B.Sc. (Eng.), resident engineer, 
Gas Factory, Royal Arsenal; S. S. Lyengar, 
assistant engineer, Indian Stores Department, 
Bombay; G. H. Miller, foreman moulder, D. 
Gestetners, Limited; A. Roger, automobile de- 
signer; J. A. Thornton, general manager, Lanca- 
shire Steel Corporation; D. Waters, technical 
representative, Marley Hill Chemical Company ; 
W. C. Cathcart, manager, Morgan Crucible 
Company, Limited; W. J. Dean, ironfounder, 
Blenheim Ironworks, Oxford; J. E. Greenwood, 
foundry manager, Tyseley Foundry, Limited, 
Tyseley, Birmingham; H. J. Hill, works man- 
ager, Turner Tanning Manufacturing Company, 
Limited; G. P. King, director, ‘‘ [ron and Steel 
Industry ’’ Publications; J. Morgan, engineer- 
ing representative, Fordath Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited; G. Murray, manager, General 
Pneumatic Appliances, Limited; A. Reynolds, 
manager and director, Commercial Diesel Com- 
pany, Leeds; W. S. Smyth, foundry foreman, 
Dening & Company, Chard; W. Swinburn, 
representative, J. Knowles & Company (Wooden 
Box), Limited; R. Y. Wilson, sales representa- 
tive, J. & A. MacMorland, Glasgow. 


As Associate 

W. W.. Braidwood, steelworks chemist, Forth 
& Clyde Steel Company, Limited; R. R. Cun- 
ningham, foundry chemist, J. Howden & Com- 
pany; T. H. Daly, foreman fitter, Mitchell, 
Russell & Company, Limited; H. V. Fell, foun- 
dry foreman, National Steel Foundry, Limited ; 
J. F. Gist, foundry metallurgist, Brown, Lenox 
& Company, Limited; C. Hall, moulder, Wiggles- 
worth & Company, Shipley; J. F. B. Jackson, 
B.Sc., assistant metallurgist, D. Brown & Sons, 


Members. 


Huddersfield; J. K. Juner, foreman pattern- 
maker, Glasgow Education Committee; J. 
Mitchell, moulder, Cameron & Roberton, 


Limited; A. R. Oldershaw, patternmaker, Ex- 
celsior Foundry Company, Sandiacre; M. Pater- 
son, foreman patternmaker, Grangemouth Iron 
Company, Limited; H. B. Roberts, foreman 
moulder, British Insulated Cables; F. Scatter- 
good, moulder, Stanton Irenworks Company, 
Limited; R. L. Stevens, moulder, Workington 
Iron & Steel Company; A. Swain, foreman 
moulder, Howard & Bulloughs, Limited; J. W. 
Taylor, foreman, core-shop, Austin Motor Com- 
pany, Limited; F. Jackson, foreman _iron- 
moulder, Stothert & Pitt, Bath; M. A. Thirlby, 
metal staff, Austin Motor Company, Birming- 
ham; P. T. Bailey, foundry manager, Wm. Lee 
& Sons, Dronfield, near Sheffield. 


As Associates. 


A. B. Bill, assistant draughtsman, Foundry & 
Engineering Company (W.B.), Limited; T. C. 
Gales, assistant foundry foreman, Ashmore, Ben- 
son, Pease & Company, Limited; R. Griffiths, 
ironmoulder, L. Gardner & Sons, Limited. 


As Students. 


V. E. Baby, apprentice patternmaker, Goulds 
Foundries, Cardiff; C. W. H. Criddle, appren- 
tice moulder, Cardiff Foundry Engineering Com- 
pany; R. Tomlinson, apprentice, Goulds Foun- 
dries. 
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TURNTABLE TYPE 


CORE STOVE 


GAS OR OIL FIRED 


capable of dealing with a load of cores 
in 15 to 20 minutes. 


LOW FUEL CONSUMPTION 


Owing to the system of hot air re- 
circulation employed, minimum fuel 
consumption is assured. 


The stove is so arranged as to enable one 
half drying whilst the other half is unloading 
and loading, thus the whole stove area is in 
continuous operation. 


Continuous tunnel type also manufactured. 


Send for fuller particulars to :— 


CONTROLLED HEAT «s AIR LIMITED 


16, GROSVENOR PLACE, 


Phone: SLOANE 5629. 


Supplied to specifications 

covering a wide range of- 
urements and em, 

by the leading Railway Cos 

Roll Makers Gnd Engineering 

founders . 


WESTMINSTER, S.W.|I. 


Telegrams : “ TROLLAIR, KNIGHTS.” 
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Election of Lancashire Officers 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The annual general meeting of the Lancashire 
Branch of the Institute of British Foundrymen 
was held at the Engineers’ Club, Manchester, on 
April 6, 1935. Mr. W. N. Cook presided. 

The minutes of the previous annual meeting 


and the financial report and statement ot 
accounts were unanimously approved and 
adopted. 


The Secretary’s Report 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. E. Cooke) pre- 
sented his annual report, in which he said that 
the activities of the year 1934 entailed a vast 
amount of labour, and the outstanding event, 
the 3lst Annual Conference, in Manchester, was 
a demonstration of enthusiasm and organisation 
which reflected great credit upon their represen- 
tatives. At the same time, the work of Lanca- 
shire members upon the General Council and 
its Committees had been carried out with vigour 
and their responsibilities had steadily increased. 

The normal functions of the summer season 
were somewhat curtailed, but the smoking con- 
cert, following the opening meeting of the winter 
session, attracted an attendance of 87 members, 
and the November meeting, a visit to the Altham 
plant of the Lancashire Foundry Coke Company, 
Limited, was attended by 102 members and 
friends whose gratitude to the management of 
that company had been already expressed. 

The remaining lectures of the winter session 
had been characterised by record attendances, 
the average number present being over 90. Mem- 
bership of the Branch had, however, remained 
practically stationary. The close of the year 
showed 391 members on the roll as compared with 
390 at the end of the previous year. With a 
very little extra effort, Branch membership 
should reach the 500 level. The annual dinner 
again surpassed previous records, 283 members 
and friends being present. 

The Burnley Section continued to prosper and 
expand, but Preston Section, after a series of 
misfortunes, appeared to require all the help and 
enthusiasm possible from members in that area. 
The Junior Section had experienced a welcome 
revival of interest and attendance, and its future 
prospects were very encouraging. Evening classes 
for foundry students had not maintained the 
level of previous years, and members were urged 
to assist in advising young men to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities available to the enter- 
prising and ambitious craftsman. Meetings with 
kindred societies had been much appreciated, and 
the influence of the Institute had been extended 
through the attendances of their members. 

The Branch Council sustained a severe loss in 
the death of Mr. F. Demaine, and the departure 
of Mr. J. S. G. Primrose to Birmingham was 
much regretted. Acknowledgments of the ser- 
vices of these gentlemen to the Branch and to 
the Institute had been made on behalf of the 
members. The Diploma of the Institute has heen 
awarded to Mr. F. Hudson, of Kilmarnock, and 
Mr. A. Logan, of Newcastle, for Papers pre- 
sented at Lancashire Branch meetings, and the 
General Council has conferred honorary member- 
ship on Mr. S. G. Smith, whose labours on behalf 
of the foundry industry received worthy acknow- 
ledgment. thereby. 

In conclusion, the secretary offered sincere 
appreciation of the support accorded by the 
President and Council, the officers of the 
Burnley, Preston and Junior Sections, the 
general secretary and his staff, and the entire 
membership of the Branch. 

Mr. W. N. Cook (President of the Branch) 
moved the adoption of the hon. secretary’s 
report. 

Mr. Roy Srvusss (President), in seconding the 
motion, said that he was probably one of the 


very few members of the Institute who could 
appreciate to the full the great work done by the 
hon. secretary of the Lancashire Branch. That 
work had been conspicuously successful in regard 
to making the arrangements for the Annual Con- 
ference of the Institute held at Manchester in 
1934, and undoubtedly contributed very greatly 
to the success which attended its proceedings. 
A further indication of the success of his efforts 
lay in the fact that the financial affairs of the 
Branch were so eminently satisfactory, while 
an average attendance of 90 members per meet- 
ing was a matter for very hearty congratulation 
on the part of all concerned. The success of a 
Branch revolved around its secretary, and there 
was no doubt that in Mr. J. E. Cooke they had 
an officer of whom they could justly be proud. 

The report of the hon. secretary was then 
unanimously approved. 


Vote of Thanks to Retiring President and 
Officers 


Mr. R. A. Mies proposed that a hearty vote 
of thanks be accorded to the retiring President 
of the Branch, Mr. W. N. Cook, who had proved 
to be a very worthy successor to his father, 
and also to the retiring officers of the Branch. 
Although the bye-laws of the Institute permitted 
a member to act as President for two sessions, 
yet there were so many aspirants for the post 
that one year was deemed sufficient for any one 
individual to hold office. There was no doubt 
also that the retiring President had been well 
blest with a good array of talent in regard to 
the officers working with him in the interests 
of the Branch. 

Mr. E. Lonepen seconded the vote of thanks, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. N. Cook, the retiring President, in 
responding to the vote of thanks on behalf of 
the officers of the Branch and himself, said it 
had been a great pleasure to him personally to 
act as President for the past year. It had been 
also a great gratification to him to see such 
large attendances at the meetings, and he was 
very grateful for the support he had received 
from the officers of the Branch and from the 
members generally. 


Election of President 


Mr. W. N. Coox proposed that the recom- 
mendation of the Branch Council that the Senior 
Vice-President, Mr. John Jackson, be elected 
President of the Branch be confirmed. Mr. 
Jackson had all the qualifications necessary to 
make an excellent President. 

Mr. E. Frower seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimously by acclamation. 

Mr. J. Jackson then took the chair as the 
newly-installed President of the Lancashire 
Branch, and expressed his deep appreciation of 
the honour which had been paid him, and assured 
the members of the Branch that he would do 
everything in his power to carry on the tradi- 
tions of the Branch and maintain it in its lead- 
ing position in the foundry industry of the 
country. 

Mr. J. Jackson then proposed that Mr. Jos. 
Hogg be elected Senior Vice-President of the 
Branch. 

Mr. W. N. Coox seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. Jackson proposed that Mr. R. A. Jones 
be elected Junior Vice-President of the Branch, 
stating that he had worthily served their in- 
terests by acting as President of the Junior Sec- 
tion and by his activities in regard to social 
events. 

Mr. J. S. G. Primrose seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 


25, 1935 


The Branch Council 


Messrs. W. Holland, F. Andrew, H. V. Grundy 
and B. Haigh were appointed members of the 
Branch Council, and Messrs. W. N. Cook, J. 
Hogg, A. L. Key and A. Phillips were elected 
members of the General Council. 

Mr. J. Jackson proposed, and Mr. W. N. 
‘ook seconded, the re-election of the retiring 
officers, and the motion was confirmed, as fol- 
lows :—Representatives on Technical Committee : 
Mr. A. Phillips and Mr. J. S. G. Primrose; 
auditors, Mr. A. Hopwood and Mr. A. Burgess; 
hon. secretary, Mr. J. E. Cooke; assistant secre- 
tary, Mr. H. Stead. 

Mr. J. Jackson announced that, after 14 
years’ continuous service, Mr. J. Pell was retir- 
ing from the office of hon. secretary of the Burn- 
ley Section, in order to take up the duties of 
President. 


Notes from the Branches 


Sheffield Branch.—Mr. A. Whiteley was 
elected President of the Sheffield Branch of the 
Institute of British Foundrymen held on 
April 12. Mr. J. Roxburgh, the junior Vice- 
President, became senior Vice-President and Mr. 
J. B. Allan was elected junior Vice-President. 
Messrs. S. Leetch, G. Offiler, A. Carr and R. C. 
Tucker were elected to the Council. The two 
first named were re-elected and the other two 
take the places of Mr. Whiteley and Dr. J. G. A. 
Skerl, who is leaving the district for Birming- 
ham. Mr. Roxburgh and Mr. C. D. Pollard were 
elected delegates to the General Council, Mr. 
T. R. Walker was re-elected hon. secretary and 
Mr. G. L. Oxley and Mr. Leetch were again 
appointed auditors. 


Birmingham, Coventry and West Midlands.— 
On Friday evening, April 12, following the 
annual general meeting, the Branch held a 
novel short Paper competition amongst members 
who had never given a Paper before at an Insti- 
tute meeting. Two prizes were offered, kindly 
given by Mr. G. T. Lunt, the retiring Branch 
President, and Mr. D. H. Wood, Past-Branch- 
President. 

Five candidates entered and their Papers were 
presented to the meeting by a non-member of the 
Institute, Mr. G. R. Woodward. The names ot 
the candidates were kept secret and the audienc 
then asked to ballot. 

A lively discussion arose out of the winning 
Paper on ‘‘ Moulding a Bearing Bracket,’’ by 
Mr. T. R. Travherne, and a considerable differ- 
ence in opinion appeared to exist as to the advis- 
ability of using crushed ashes or core sand in 
loam moulding. The meeting as a whole seemed 
extremely interested in the Paper, which was 
accompanied by a number of excellent slides 
depicting the various stages in the procedure in 
a very lucid manner. Much interest was also 
displayed in the other winning Paper by Mr. J. 
Hird on the ‘‘ Effect of Copper Additions to Cast 
Tron.” 

The other Papers presented dealt with foundry 
planning, and the separation of cupola charges 
and alloy cast irons. All these Papers were well 
written and the variety of subjects chosen showed 
that the younger members of the Branch are not 
lacking in their interest in foundry subjects. 
The Papers were received with interest, and if 
there had been time for their discussion the 
authors no doubt would have been severely 
pressed by inquiries from members. 


Metro-Vick Calendar for 1935-36 

The Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company. 
Limited, have issued a fine new ‘‘ Girl Calendar ”’ for 
April, 1935, to March, 1936, bearing a portrait of 
Miss Elizabeth Allan, the well-known film actress. 
This calendar, being the 21st of the Girl Calendars. 
celebrates the coming-of-age 6f Metro-Vick’s calendar 
series. 
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Established 1840. 


The Leading Manufacturers! 
The Oldest Established !! 


Ironfounders’ Facings Manufacturers 
and General Foundry Furnishers, 


The Most Reliable!!! 


Kelvinvale Mills, Maryhill, 
GLASGOW 


Branches at Falkirk, Chesterfield, Deepfields and Middlesbrough 


SUPERFINE 
COAL DUST 


INGOT MOULD 
BLACKING 


BRITISH 
PLUMBAGOS 


POWDERED 
CORE GUM 


CUMMING 
FURNACE 


SUPERLATIVELY REGULAR 
IN GRIST. 


SUPERIOR IN QUALITY. 


SEVEN GRISTS 
STANDARDISED. 


ONE QUALITY OF COAL 
THROUGHOUT. 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET. 


MANUFACTURED 
BY THE NEW PROCESS. 


AT LOW PRICES. 
IMPORTED DIRECT. 


NO CONTINENTAL 
ADULTERATION. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 
BEST QUALITY. 


USERS OF THE NEW 
“CUMMING” FURNACE 
ARE INCREASING WEEK 

BY WEEK. 


CORE COMPOUNDS, PARTINGS, 
CUMMINGSTONE, REQUISITES, 
BLACKINGS for every PURPOSE 


ALL OUR OWN MAKE 
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This Week’s News in Brief 


Trade Talk 


Messrs. James S. KirkKtanp & Company, iron 
and steel merchants, have removed from 12, Water- 
loo Street, to 156, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 

At THE Vickers Works, Sheffield, of the English 
Steel Corporation, Limited, 980 additional men 
have been found employment in the last twelve 
months. 

ACCORDING TO THE annual report of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union, the number of members 
unemployed decreased during 1934 to 19,700—a drop 
of 9,609. 

A FIRE BROKE OUT in the patternshop of the Vulcan 
Foundry of Gould’s Foundries, Limited, East 
Moors, Cardiff, last Wednesday week. Arrange- 
ments have been made to carry on business as usual. 

THE Cooper-BessEMER CorpoRATION, of Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, U.S.A., and the Schippers-Podevyn 
Société Anon., of Hoboken-Antwerp, Belgium, have 
taken out licences for the manufacture of all grades 
of Meehanite Metal. 

SEVERAL THOUSAND tube workers are to receive a 


bonus as a result of a decision of Stewarts and 
Lloyds, Limited, in connection with the King’s 
Silver Jubilee. The bonus will be 10s. for adults. 


7s. 6d. for youths and 5s. for boys. 

IN ORDER to escape the heavy import duty im 
posed by the Irish Free State Government. the 
Alliance & Dublin Gas Consumers Company has 
established a special department for the manufac- 
ture of their own brass gas fittings. 

AN ALUMINIUM JUBILEE MEDAL for the school 
children of the district is to be provided by the 
British Aluminium Company, who have many hun- 
dreds of employees at Foyers. The men at the 
works are to have a holiday on May 6 with full pay. 
while those who have of necessity to work will 
receive an extra day’s pay. 

THE WALLSEND Siipway & ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
Liuitep, has decided to reduce its capital, and pro- 
poses to return in cash 10s. per £1 ordinary share. 
When this is done, the unissued ordinary shares 
will be converted into 10s. shares and the nominal 
capital returned to its original figure by increasing 
the amount of unissued capital. 

Messrs. Rosson Rerracrories, Limitep, of 47, 
Coniscliffe Road, Darlington, have been appointed 
agents for the United Kingdom for ‘‘ OFAG ”’ 
Ovenbau-Aktiengesellschaft, Diisseldorf. makers of 
rotary furnaces of the most up-to-date type, for oil- 
and powdered-fuel firing; also their annealing fur- 
naces for all purposes, Siemens-Martin open-hearth 
furnaces, soaking pits. reheating furnaces of every 
description for powdered fuel, oil. producer gas. 
town gas, etc. This firm have at present in hand 
the largest plate-annealing furnace in the world, 
and have an international reputation 
designers. 

THE Company which made the ropes for the launch- 
ing of Henry Bell’s ‘‘ Comet ’’ at Port Glasgow in 
1812—the first Clyde steamship—has received the 


furnace 


as 


contract to make the tow ropes for the ‘* Queen 
Mary’s’’ voyage to the sea. The ropes for the 


Cunarder will be made at the Gourock Rope Works 
Company, Limited, Port Glasgow, which has been 


in business for almost 150 years. The ‘ Queen 
Mary’s ’’ tow ropes will be the biggest made -in 
Scotland, and will take several months to make. 


The ropes are to be ready before the end of the 
year, as it is understood the ‘‘ Queen Mary” will 
go down the Clyde not later than next April. 

A NEW COMPANY is being formed in Tipperary to 
start an ironworks in the town, to be known as the 
Galtee Spring & Ironworks, Limited. The company 
will have a capital of about £20,000, and at the 
start hopes to give employment to 50 persons. Work 
will begin in the early summer in the old Tipperary 
Military Barracks, where the new foundry will be 
located. The managing director of the venture is 
Mr. H. Swan, whose works are at Foundry Lane. 
Dublin, and he will be supported by, amongst 
others, Mr. Robert Briscoe, a prominent member of 
the present Free State Government. An important 
English firm is understood to be interested in the 
project. 

A BLAST FURNACE at the Ormesby Ironworks, Cargo 


Fleet, Middlesbrough, of Messrs. Cochranes 
(Middlesbro’) Foundry, Limited, was demolished 
recently Two more furnaces will be demolished 
on April 28, and the site will be cleared for 


stocking ground requirements. There will be no 
blast-furnace plant at Ormesby, and the works, 


relying on pig-iron supplied from elsewhere, will 
concentrate on the making of pipes and other 
foundry products. The battery of three furnaces at 
the Cochrane works is about 80 years old, and was 
last in operation in 1925. <A record run is claimed 
for one of the furnaces still to be demolished. It 
was in operation continuously for 41 years without 
being damped down. 

EMPLOYEES IN THE ironfounding trade in the Fal- 
kirk area will benefit by a scheme to award bonuses 
to the members of the light-casting ironfounding 
trade. The scheme is put forward to mark the 
occasion of the King’s Silver Jubilee, and at a 
meeting of the Scottish members of the Iron- 
founders’ Federation it was agreed to recommend 
to all federated works that a gift should be made 
to the employees to mark the occasion on the fol- 
lowing scale :—'T’o all employees of 21 years of age 


and over, 10s.; between the ages of 18 and 21, 
7s. 6d.; under 18 years of age, 5s. ‘The Broomside 


Foundry Company, Limited, Bonnybridge. have de- 
cided that the bonus shall in their case, instead of 
being paid to the workers, be donated to Falkirk 
Royal Infirmary. 

THERE HAS BEEN a slight improvement of trade at 
the Singer Factory. Clydebank, especially in the 
tables department, where, it is understood, quite a 
number of employees who were only working a four- 
day week previously, have now started working five 
days per week. It is understood that this slight 
increase has been principally due to a quantity of 
orders coming from Belgium. So far there has been 
no difference in the number of employees engaged 
at the factory as a result of the firm’s reported in- 
tention of transferring part of the works to a site 
outside Paris. Men have been busy at the factory. 
however, in connection with a number of transfers 
which have been made from the American factory 
of the company, it being the company’s idea to 
manufacture the parts at this factory in future. 


Contracts Open 


Argentina, May 15.—Pumping sets. for the State 


Oilfields. The Department of Overseas Trade. 
(Reference G.Y. 15,054.) 
Newbury, May 3.—Electrically-driven borehole 


pumping plant. to lift 20,000 galls. per hr., for the 


Town Council. The Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Buildings. 
Dewsbury, Aprii 27.—Cast-iron pipes. water 


meters, sluice valves and hydrants, surface bores and 


castings. for the Waterworks Department. Mr. 
E. V. Boldry, waterworks engineer, Tithe Barn 
Street. 
London, April 30.—The Rohilkund & Kumaon 


Railway Company, Limited, invites tenders for four 
locomotive engines and tenders. Mr. W. R. Iazat, 
secretary. 237, Gresham House, Old Broad Street. 
London, E.C.2. (Fee £1, non-returnable.) 

Cairo, June 5.—The Director-General. Main Drain- 
age Department. Cairo, invites tenders for the suppiy 
and erection of two pumping units and auxiliary 
machinery. The Inspecting Engineer to the Egyptian 
Government. 41, Tothill Street, London, S8.W.1. 

Midhurst, May 3.—Provision, laying and jointing 
of 1,350 yds. of 4-in. spun-iron mains, together with 
valves, hydrants and washouts, for the Rural Dis- 
trict Council. Messrs. J. Taylor & Sons, Caxton 
House. Westminster, S.W.1. (Fee £5, returnable.) 

Tadcaster, May 18.—For the Rural District 
Council :—Contracts (4) supply and delivery of 2,362 
yds. of 5-in. dia., 5,400 yds. of 4-in. dia. and 9,445 
vds. of 3-in. dia. spun-iron pipes; (5) supply and 
delivery of approximately 5 tons of class B cast-iron 
specials; (6) supply and delivery of sluice valves, 
hydrants and other fittings. Mr. J. Worthington, 
engineer and surveyor, Tadcaster. (Fee £2 
returnable. ) 


Company Reports 


Babcock & Wilcox, Limited.—Final ordinary divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. 

"Bruce Peebles & Company, Limited.—Profit, 
£5,309; brought in, £484; to depreciation account, 
£5,000; carried forward, £793. 


ApriL 25, 1985 


Personal 


Mr. Davin McGvrrie is returning to 43, High 
Fernly Road, Wyke, Bradford, after having suc- 
cessfully started up a new steel foundry in Greece. 

Mr. A. H. Gituinc, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mecu.E., 
has been appointed manager of Messrs. George 
Cohen, Sons & Company’s second-hand machine-tool 
department at Sunbeam Road, Park Royal, N.W.10. 

Mr. High Street, Dumbarton, 
has just retired from the employment of Messrs. 
Hardie & Gordon, Levenbank Foundry, Dumbarton, 
after completing 56 years as a craneman with that 
firm. 

Mr. S. Fow er, until recently foundry foreman 
with the Renshaw Foundry, Staines, Middlesex, has 
been appointed to a similar position with Messrs. 


Fowler & Holden, of Grimsby. Mr. Fowler is an 
associate member of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen. 

Mr. KennetH Hitt, who is well known in the 


foundry industry as a specialised engineer on sand- 
blasting and kindred problems, has established him- 
self in business as consultant and engineers’ agent 


at Aldwych House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. His 
telephone number is Holborn 1652. 
Mr. H. Wittiamson, foreman moulder in the 


Singer Sewing Machine Company, has just returned 
from the firm’s new factory at Monza, Italy, where 
he has been organising foundry production. He is 
leaving shortly for the firm’s factory on the Seine, 


near Paris, to undertake similar work for the 
company. 
On LEAVING Dalzell Steel Works, Motherwell. 


where he has been employed for over 20 years. to 
take up the position of organiser for the West of 
Scotland Branch of the Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation, Bailie William Smart was made the re- 
cipient of gifts. In the name of the management 
and workers, and on behalf of the Welfare Com- 
mittee, he was presented with a bureau, an easy 
chair, and smoker’s outfit, together with a silver 
tea service for Mrs. Smart. 

Mr. D. T. Stoan has been appointed by Messrs. 
Daniel Adamson & Company, Limited, of Dukinfield, 
to assist the managing director, Mr. Percy A. W. 
Farkyn. Mr. Sloan has had wide experience in 
mechanical engineering. having served his appren- 
ticeship in the Chief Mechanical Engineer’s Depart- 
ment of the old Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway 
Company, and more recently as a director of Messrs. 
Joseph Foster & Sons, Limited, and Messrs. Yates 
& Thom, of Preston and Blackburn. 


Wills 


Dicur. director of the 
Locomotive Company 


Ewart 

sritish 

Bryant, C. W., of Peterborough, man- 
aging director of Messrs. Peter 
Brotherhood, Limited, engineers 

Doxrorp, C. D., of Sunderiand, director 
and general manager of Messrs. 
William Doxford & Sons, Limited, 
ship and engine builders 


GERRARD, 


North £8,865 


£138,878 


£635,489 


Obituary 


Mr. Roserr Penny. night foreman a. Messrs. 
H. Lees & Sons’ ironworks, Ashton, died recently 
at the age of 70. 


New Companies 


(From the Register compiled by Jordan & Sons, 
Limited, Company Registration Agents, 116 to 118, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2.) 

The Western tron Company, Limited, Sligo.— 


Capital £5,000. 

Plant Bros. (Engineers), Limited.—Capital £3.000. 
To take over the business of engineers and _ iron- 
founders carried on at Chadwick Street, Longton, 
Staffs, as ‘‘ Plant Bros.’’ Directors: W. Plant, 
T. Plant, H. Scholes, H. W. Plant and E. A. Plant. 

Sidney Moorhouse & Company (1935), Limited.— 
Capital £3,000. Metal founders and engineers, tool- 
makers, manufacturers of steam fittings. Direc- 
tors: J. Mundell, ‘‘ Kirkmaiden,’’ 134, Derbyshire 
Lane, Stretford, Manchester; F. Mundell and G. F. 
Mundell. 
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FOUNDRY MOULDING 
by 
ELECTRICITY 


THE STOBIE ELECTRIC JOLT 
MOULDING MACHINE 


Saves 75°/, in Power 
Uses either A.C. or D.C. 


SIMPLE to OPERATE 


Full particulars apply: 


FOUNDRY ENGINEERS LTD., 


HALIFAX, YORKS. 


Telephone: 61459 Halifax Telegrams: ‘‘ FEL,’ Halifax 
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Raw Material Markets 


There is little to report this week in the way of 
market developments, in view of the holidays. Little 
new booking is reported on the iron and _ steel 
markets, but the prospects for the next two or three 
months are generally regarded as satisfactory. The 
continued progress made by the iron and steel in- 
dustry is revealed in the output statistics for March. 
Pig-iron production last month touched ihe highest 
level since 1930, while it is necessary to go back 
to 1929 to discover a parallel to the production of 
841,900 tons of steel recorded last month. 


Pig-lron 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—In spite of the limited 
nature of export business. the Cleveland iron trade 
is in a quite satisfactory position at the moment. 
Orders and inquiries from home consumers have been 
more numerous lately, and the output of the fur- 
maces is well taken up. Apart from export sales, 
which are subject to no price regulations, pig-iron 
quotations are rigid, minimum delivered prices of 
No. 3 Cleveland G.M.B. to home consumers being 
67s. 6d. per ton in the Middlesbrough area, 69s. 6d. 
North-East Coast, 67s. 3d. Falkirk and 70s. 3d. 
Glasgow. 

In the last few weeks there has been a somewhat 
freer demand for East Coast hematite. There are 
now only eight furnaces producing this grade of 
iron, and their output would be insufficient for the 
needs of the market were it not that some of the 
works still have stocks to dispose of. Prices are 
unchanged on the basis of 69s. per ton for No. 1 
hematite delivered Middlesbrough. 

LANCASHIRE.—Little new business has been 
reported in the Lancashire pig-iron market during 
the past fortnight. Aggregate deliveries of iron to 
the foundries are maintained at quite a fair level, 
however. Derbyshire, Staffordshire and Lancashire 
brands of No. 3 foundry, for delivery to users in 
the Lancashire price zone, are all on the basis of 
74s. per ton, Northants at 72s. 6d., Scottish foundry 
at from 81s. 6d. to 82s. 6d., East Coast hematite at 
from 75s. to 76s., according to grade, and West 
Coast at about 78s. 6d. 

MIDLANDS.—There has been little change in 
the condition of the pig-iron market in this area. 
It is stated that both the ironfounders and the fur- 
naces are disappointed by the lack of expansion in 
the demand. There has been no change in the 
controlled rates, the figures delivered Birmingham 
and Black Country stations, subject to a small 
rebate to large consumers, being 67s. 6d. per ton 
for Northants No. 3 and 7ls. per ton for Derby- 
shire, Lincolnshire and North Staffordshire No. 3. 
Prices for the better grades of iron are not controlled 
and vary considerably according to analysis and ton- 
nage and the source of supply. Supplies of these 
irons are available without any restrictions at 72s. 
to 80s. for medium-phosphorus grades, and 85s. to 
87s. 6d. for low-phosphorus, 85s. being the figure fo. 
Scottish No. 3. Refined irons vary even more and 
range from £5 7s. 6d. to £7 per ton delivered this 
district. 

SCOTLAND.—Activity on the Glasgow pig-iron 
market has lately been limited, purchases of foundry 
iron, in particular, continuing to be made on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. There is no change in prices at 70s. 
for No. 3 foundry f.o.t. furnaces, with 2s. 6d. pe 
ton extra for No. 1. The light-castings trade con- 
tinues to be well employed. Prices of No. 3 Cleve- 
land foundry are unchanged at 67s. 3d. f.o.t. Falkirk 
and 70s. 3d. f.o.t. Glasgow. 


Coke 


A number of consumers’ contracts for the supply 
of foundry coke will expire shortly, but so far there 
has been no general move towards replacement. No 
changes in prices have been made. For delivery in 
the Birmingham and Black Country area, best Dur- 
ham grades are quoted at from 36s. to 40s., and 
Welsh coke, according to quality and tonnage, at 
from 37s. to 43s. 6d., while Scottish low-ash coke is 
offered at between 40s. and 41s. per ton. 


Steel 


The holiday has reduced the amount of business 
passing in the steel markets, but operations at the 
works have been well maintained. Some of the 
mills continued working throughout, while others 
suspended operations for only a limited period. 
The billet makers are well engaged, and prospects 


are favourable. Foreign billet supplies are now out 
of the market entirely, and the absence of foreign 
competition in finished products also further im- 
proves the position of the steelworks and re-rollers. 
Activity in bars and strip is maintained at a good 
level. and although more orders for shipbuilding 
would welcomed, a substantial volume of 
business is at command from the railways and the 
structural engineers. 


steel be 


Scrap 


Scrap iron generally continues in good demand. 
In the Cleveland district. few works retarded de- 
liveries over the holidays, and prices remain firm at 
55s. for machinery metal and 53s. for ordinary cast- 
iron scrap, delivered at the works. In the Mid- 
lands, heavy cast-iron machinery scrap in handy 
sizes is offered at 55s.. good heavy at 50s. and 
clean light at 47s. 6d., all delivered works. In 
Scotland, machinery cast-iron scrap, in pieces suit- 
able for foundry cupolas. is firm at 56s. 6d., with 
ordinary cast-iron scrap to the same specification at 
dls, 6d. 


Metals 


Copper.—Dealing in copper has naturally been 
quiet during the ‘past week, activity being mainly 
of a speculative nature. An early rise in the price 
of this metal does not seem likely, as it will be 
five or six weeks before operations at the mines are 
restricted in accordance with the new scheme, and 
considerably longer before the effect of the change 
is felt. In the long run, however, prices seem bound 
to rise. It is a matter for conjecture to what extent 
this rise will be pushed, and whether the adherents 
to the scheme will profit from the experience of the 
ill-fated Copper Exporters’ organisation. 

Daily quotations :— 

Cash.—Wednesday, £31 3s. 9d. to £31 6s. 3d.; 
Thursday, £31 7s. 6d. to £31 8s. 9d.; Tuesday. 
£31 7s. 6d. to £31 8s. 9d.; Wednesday, £31 2s. 6d. 


to £31 5s. 

Three Months.--Wednesday, £31 12s. 6d. to 
£31 13s. 9d.; Thursday, £31 15s. to £31 17s. 6d. ; 
Tuesday, £31 15s. to £31 17s. 6d.; Wednesday, 
£31 lls. 3d to £31 12s. 6d. 


Tin.— Quotations for this metal continue to show 
some uncertainty, but whenever necessary the market 
is usually given support by the “ pool.’’ Reports 
from the United States indicate that there has been 
further heavy buying of tin by consumers in that 
country, the tinplate industry, in particular, having 
had a very busy period. 

Market fluctuations :— 

Cash.—Wednesday, £225 15s. to £226; Thursday, 
£224 10s. to £225; Tuesday, £224 15s. to £225; 
Wednesday, £225 15s. to £226. 

Three Months.—Wednesday, £222 to £222 
Thursday, £221 to £221 5s.; Tuesday, £220 lis. to 
£221; Wednesday, £221 15s. to £222. 

Spelter.—The consumption of zinc in this country 
is reported to be well up to the level of the past 
few months. There has been rather more activity 
in the galvanising trade, although there is_ still 
considerable leeway to be made up on the export 
side. Brass mills are also said to be fairly active. 

Official quotations :— 

Ordinary.—Wednesday, 
£13 2s. 6d.; Tuesday, 
£13 1s. 8d. 

Lead.—There is a strong demand for lead—here. 
on the Continent and in the United States—and the 
market seems to be in quite a healthy state. If the 
requested import-duty change materialises. a steady 
rise in values may be seen. 

Day-to-day prices : 

Soft Foreign (Prompt).—Wednesday, 
Thursday. £12 8s. 9d.; Tuesday, £12 
Wednesday, £12 5s. 


£13 
£13 


6d. 


DS. ; 


2s. 


Thursday, 
Wednesday, 


£12 
8s. 


10s. ; 
9d. ; 


World Power Conference 


An Annual Report for 1934 has been prepared by 
the central office of the World Power Conference, 
36, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, in response to a 
widespread demand for a report, which will cover 
briefly, but comprehensively, not only the meetings 
held under the auspices of the international executive 
eguncil, but the numerous other activities of the 
World Power Conference as a permanent organisa- 
tion. It is the first of the series, and will be issued 
in March of each year. 


APRIL 25, 1935 


Patent Specifications Accepted 


The following list of Patent Specifications 
accepted has been taken from the ‘“ Official 
Journal (Patents).’’ Printed copies of the full 


Specifications are obtainable from the Patent Office, 


25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, price 
Is. each. The numbers given are those under 
which the Specifications will be printed and 


abridged, and all subsequent proceedings will be 
taken. 


423.612. INTERNATIONAL DE LAVAUD MANUFACTURING 
Corporation, Limitep. Method and apparatus 
for casting metal pipes. 

423,649. VEREINIGTE STAHLWERKE AKT.-GES. 
ing of blast furnaces. 

423,675. THornton, A. A. (International de Lavaud 
Manufacturing Corporation, Limited). Cast- 
iron pipe and method of manufacturing same. 

423,678. GaTHMANN, E. Ingot-stripping apparatus 
and methods of controlling the operation of such 
apparatus. 

423,731. Soc. Erectro-MEétar- 
LURGIE, ET DES ACIERIES ELECTRIQUES D’UGINE. 
Deoxidation of steel. 

423.732. Soc. p’ 
LURGIE, ET DES ACIéRIFS ELEcTRIQUFS D’UGINE. 
Acid slags for deoxidising steel. 

423,794. Srone & Company, J.,and Cravey, 
G. A. Moulding and casting of profiled objects, 
such as propellers and propeller blades. 


Cool- 


423,798. Trices, W. W. (Stainless Steel Corpora- 
tion). Corrosion-resisting steel. 
423,823. I. G. Akt.-Ges. Manu- 


facture of pulverulent metal alloys. 
423,905. Fonper1eE Bruno Freres. Casting pro- 
cesses in metal moulds. 


423,931. Exectric Resistance FurNACE COMPANY. 
Liuitep, and Rosrerre, A. G. E. Annealing of 
metals. 

423,960. Krupp Axt.-Ges., F. Iron alloys. 


424.003. DrutscHe Gotp- 
statr Vorm. Roesster. Cementation of iron 
and steel and their alloys. 

424,043. VERFINIGTE STAHLWERKE AktT.-Ges. Bear- 
ing for the trunnions of ladles and the like. 
424,073. BraysHaw Furnaces & Toots, LimirTep, 

and BraysHaw, S. N. Furnace doors. 

424.121. Limirep, Execurors or J., and 
MacsetH, A. Steel keys for securing railway 
rails in their supporting chairs. 

424,124. Enis, E. [legal representative of ELxis, 
R. E. (deceased)]. (United States Steel Cor- 
poration.) Processes for thermally hardening 
steels and alloy steels. 

424,130. CaALLENDER’s Caste & Construction Com- 
PANY, LimiTeD, and Hitt, H. Containers for 
molten metal. 

424,181. LiMiTED. 
fugal casting of metals. 
424,296. AKT.-GES. 

cess for refining alloys. 


UND SILBER-SCHEIDEAN- 


Moulds for centri- 


Pro- 


Light-Castings Industry 

Considerable interest has been aroused in Scottish 
iron and steel circles by the report that negotia- 
tions have been taking place between a number ot 
firms engaged in the Scottish light-castings industry 
and certain English interests for the creation of a 
new merger. These negotiations have nut reached 
an advanced stage, and whether the proposals ten- 
tatively made to certain companies in the Falkirk 
area will mature into agreement to form a combine 
along the lines of the Allied Ironfounders’ Amalga- 
mation, formed in 1929, remains undecided mean- 
while. There are roughly about thirty companies in 
Scotland engaged in the production of cast-iron 
goods, for use in the building trades mainly, and 
about seven of these companies are already amal- 
gamated to form part of the combine, known as 
Allied Ironfounders, Limited, which has its head 
offices in Falkirk and an issued capital of £2,416.350. 
This company now occupies a leading position in 
the industry, and the last accounts, published in 
June, showed a remarkable increase in earnings. 
reflecting to some degree the advantages secured by 
centralised production and the elimination o! 
wasteful competition. Following a series of exhaus- 
tive inquiries, our Scottish correspondent learns that 
so far as the present negotiations are concerned. 
Allied TIronfounders have not taken part. It is 
understood that the companies mentioned in the new 
proposals are the Grangemouth Iron Company: 
Watson, Gow & Company; Camelon Iron Company : 
Lion Foundry Company, Kirkintilloch, and Cameron 
& Robertson, Kirkintilloch. 
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... are designed for the modern 
joundry 


One of the greatest improvements you can introduce 

into your foundry is the STERLING ROLLED STEEL 

MOULDING BOX .. . the result is speed and economy 

all round. Your moulders will put down more moulds 

per day because of the light and easy handling properties 
of these boxes. 


You will be sure of producing accurate castings because 
STERLING BOXES maintain their accuracy permanently. 


Sterling Boxes—Save their cost in a few months, and are 
obviously a sound investment for any foundry. 


15 


YY YY Y YY "H Hy 
; GYffy UG 7 yy 
4 Yy YY YY 
Al 
|| SPECIFY 'STERLING’BOXES WITH YOUR NEXT ORDER 4 
STERLING FOUNDRY SPECIALTIES L” 
at G YY Yj YY "yyy 


COPPER 
Standard cash ia 
Three months a 
Tough we 10 © 
Best selected 6 
Sheets me te .. 60 0 0 
India 4510 0 
Wire bars .. © 
Ingot bars .. -- 8510 0 
H.C. wirerods’.. « 
Off. av. cash, March 
Do., 3 mths., March .. 28 18 2% 
Do., Sttlmnt., March .. 28 10 113 
Do., Electro, March .. 31 16 10! 
Do., B.S., March 
Do., wire bars, March .. 32 1 64 
Solid drawn tubes 93d. 
Brazed tubes 
Wire 64d. 
BRASS 
Solid drawn tubes 9d. 
Brazed tubes 11d. 
Rods, drawn 83d 
Rods, extd. or 44d. 
Sheets to 10 w.g. .. .. 
Rolled metal << 
Yellow metal rods ‘ so 
Do. 4 x 4 Squares 
Do. 4 x 3 Sheets 54d. 
TIN 
Standard cash a .. 22515 0 
Three months San 1S. 
English 226 6 0 
Straits as .. 233 5 0 
Eastern... 28010 0 
Banca .. acd 15 0 
Off. av. cash, March 215 19 53 
Do., 3 mths., March Stl 17 153 
Do., Sttlmt., March 215 18 93 
SPELTER 
Electro 99.9 a « BH 9 
English... MBM 0 
Zinc ashes .. @ 
Off. aver., March . 12 3 
LEAD 
Soft foreign ppt. .. ee 
English... 06 
Off. average, March H 1113 
Average spot, March ll O 29 


ALUMINIUM 

£100 to £105 
1/1 to 1/9 Ib. 
1/2 to 2/9 Ib 


and foil 


ZINC SHEETS, &c. 

Zine English ss 22 30: 
5 
5 


. ex-whse. 2215 
ANTIMONY 
English 79 0 Oto 80 0 0 
ex-whse., 67 0 0 
Crude 
QUICKSILVER 


Quicksilver ll 


FERRO-ALLOYS AND 
STEEL-MAKING METALS 


Ferro-silicon— 


7 6toll 17 6 


45/50% 1215 0 

75% ‘ 1717 6 
Ferro-vanadium— 
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RAW MATERIALS—PRICE LIST 
(Wednesday, April 24, 1935) 


Ferro-moly bdenum— 


70/75% carbon-free 4/6 lb. Mo. 
Ferro- titanium— 

23/25% carbon-free 9d. lb. 
Ferro-phosphorus, 20/25% .. £15 15 0 
Ferro-tungsten— 

80/85% 3/- Ib. 
Tungsten : metal pow der— 

98/99%  .. 3/3 Ib. 
Ferro-chrome— 

2/4% car. .. Pa .. 3110 0 

4/6% car. .. 2276 0 

6/8% car. .. -- 2110 

Ferro-chrome— 

Max. 2% car. ae .. 384 0 0 

Max. 1% car. ee .. 386 5 O 

Max. 0.70% car. .. 

70%, carbon-free 93d. lb. 
Nickel—99.5/100% £200 to £205 
**F” nickel shot . £184 0 0 
Ferro-cobalt, 98/99% 5/— to 5/6 lb. 


Metallic chromium— 
96/98% 2/5 Ib. 
Ferro- mangane se (net)— 
76/80% loose £10 15 0to£ll 5 O 
76/80% packed £11 15 Oto£l12 5 O 
76/80% export (nom.) £9 15 
Metallic manganese— 
94/96% carbon-free 1/3 lb. 
Per ton unless otherwise stated. 


HIGH-SPEED TOOL STEEL 
Finished bars, 14% tungsten 2s. Od 
Finished bars, 18% tungsten 2s. 9d 

Per Ib. net, d/d buyers’ works. 
Extras— 

Rounds and squares, 3 in. 


and over 4d. Ib. 
Rounds and squares, under 
4 in. to } in. 3d. Ib. 
Do., under } in. to in. 1/- |b. 
Flats, Fin. to under 
lin. x .. 3d. lb. 
Do., under in. x fin. .. 1/-Ib. 
Bevels of approved sizes 
and sections .. 6d. lb. 
Bars cut to length, 10% extra. 
SCRAP 
South Wales— fn 
Heavy steel 215 Oto2 16 0 
Bundled shrngs. .. i. © 
Mixed iron and 
steel 210 Oto21l 0 
Heavy castiron 2 O0to2 12 46 
Good machinery 2 12 6to2 15 
Cleveland— 
Heavy steel 211 6to2 12 6 
Steel turnings : 115 0 
Cast-iron borings .. @ 
Heavy cast iron 2 8 
Heavy machinery .. 215 0 
Midlands— 
Light cast-iron 
scrap 
Heavy wrought 
iron : 217 6to3 0 0 
Steel turnings, f.o.r. 
Scotland— 


Heavy steel 
Ordinary cast iron 
Engineers’ turnings 
Cast-iron borings 1 17 
Wr’ght-iron piling 2 16 
Heavy machinery 


6 to 
3 to 


London—Merchants’ buying prices, 
delivered yard. 


Lead (less usual draft) .. 1015 0O 
Zine 
New aluminium cuttings. . 6 0 0 
Hollow pewter... .. 155 0 O 
Shaped black pewter 110 0 0 


PIG-IRON 
N.E. Coast (d/d Tees-side area)— 
Foundry No.1... 70/- 
Foundry No.3 . 67/6 
Falkirk 67/3 
at Glasgow 70/3 
Foundry No. 4 ‘ 66/6 
Forge No. 4 66/6 
Hematite No.1 .. 69/- 
Hematite M/Nos. .. 68/6 
N.W. Coast— 
Hem. M/Nos. d/d Glas. .. 72/6 
» Birm. .. 84/6 
Malleable iron d/d Birm. 115/- 
Midlands (d/d Birmingham dist.)— 
Staffs No. 4 forge 67/- 
No. 3fdry.... 71/- 
Northants forge .. 63/6 
fdry. No. 3 67/6 
fdry. 70/6 
Derbyshire forge .. a3 67/- 
fdry. No.3 .. 71/- 
fdry. No. 1 74/- 
Scotland— 
Foundry No. 1, f.o.t. 72/6 
No. 3, f.o.t. 70/- 
Hem. M/Nos. d/d.. 71/- 


Sheffield (d/d district )}— 

Derby forge 64 

» fdry. No. 3. 68 

Lines forge 64 

sary. No.3 .. : 68 
E.C. hematite 81 
W.C. hematite 8 


Lancashire (d/d eq. Man.)— 


Derby fdry. No. 3 os 74/- 
Staffs fdry. No.3 .. 74/- 
Northants fdry. No.3... 


Cleveland fdry. No.3... 
Dalzell, No. 3 (special) 102/6 to 105 - 


Glengarnock, No. 3 : 82/- 
Clyde, No. 3 $8 = 82/- 
Monkland, No.3 .. a 82/- 
Summerlee, No. 3 a 82/- 
Eglinton, No.3... 82/- 
Gartsherrie, No. 3 Re 82/- 
Shotts, No. 3 82/- 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL 


Usual district deliveries for iron ; delivered 
consumer’s station for steel. 


Iron— 4. 
Bars (cr.) 912 6to915 0 
Nut and boltiron7 10 0 to 8 0 0 
Hoops -10 10 Oand up. 
Marked bars (Staffs) fot. 12 0 0 


Gas strip 10 10 0 and up. 
Bolts and nuts, # in. x 4 in. 
14 2 6 and up. 
Steel— 
Plates, ship, ete. 815 Oto8 17 6 
Boiler plts. 9 5 Oto9 7 6 
Chequer pits. © 7S 
Joists 815 0 
Rounds and squares, 3 in. 
to in... 9 7 6 
Rounds under 3 in. to bi in. 
(Untested) ‘ 812 0 
Flats—8 in. wide and over 812 6 
», under 8 in. and over 5in. 817 6 
Rails, heavy 8 5 Oto 810 0 
Fishplates .. 12 5 Otol2 10 0 
Black sheets, 24g. (4-t. lots) 10 10 0 
Galv.cor.shts. ( , ) 13 0 0 
Galv. flat shts. ( J) BM 
Galv. fencing wire, 8g. ~ 1410 0 
Billets, soft -- 510 Oand up. 
Billets, hard 6 17 6to 7 2 6 
Sheet bars .. 56 0 Oto 5 7 6 
Tin bars & 2 6to 56 7 6 
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PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


Per lb. basis, 


Strip : 93d. 
Sheet to 10 w 103d. 
Rods 103d. 
Castings .. 12d. 
Delivery 3 ewt. free. 
10% phos. cop. £30 above B.S. 
15% phos. cop. £35 above B.S. 
Phosphor tin (5%) £30 above 
price of English ingots. 
C. CiirrorpD & Son, Limirep. 
NICKEL SILVER, &c. 
Per Ib. 

Ingots for raising 7d. to 1/1 
Rolled— 

To 9 in. wide 1/1 to1/7 

To 12 in. wide 1/1} to 1/7} 

To 15 in. wide 1/14 to 1/74 

To 18 in. wide . 1/2 to 1/8 

To 21 in wide . 1/24 to 1/84 

To 25 in. wide 1/3 to 1/9 


Ingots for spoons and forks 
Ingots rolled to spoon size 
Wire round— 
to 10g. 1/44 to 1/114 
with extras according to gauge. 
Special 5ths quality turning rods in 
straight lengths, 1/34 upwards. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL 


At Pittsburgh unless otherwise stated. 


7d. to 1/34 
10d. to 1/6} 


Dols. 
No. 2 foundry, Phila. .. -. 20.28 
No. 2 foundry, Valley .. -- 18.50 
No. 2 Birm. .. 14.50 
Basic, Valley .. -. 18.00 
Bessemer -» 20.76 
Grey forge, Valley 18.00 
Ferro-mang. 80%, seaboard .. 85.00 
O.-h. rails, h’y, at mill .. 386.374 
Billets... 27.00 
Sheet bars = .. 28.00 
Wire rods 38.00 


Iron bars, Chicago 
Steel bars : 

Tank plates 

Beams, ete. 

Skelp, grooved steel 
Steel hoops 

Sheets, black, No. 24 
Sheets, galv., No. 24 
Wire nails 

Plain wire 

Barbed wire, galv. 
Tinplates, 100-lb. box .. 


COKE (at ovens) 


Welsh foundry 25/- to 30/- 
» furnace 19/- to 20/- 
Durham foundry ‘3% 19/- to 22/- 
» furnace 16/6 to 17/9 
TINPLATES 


f.o.b. Bristol Channel ports. 
I.C. cokes 20 x 14 per box 18/2 to 19/2 


on 28 x 20 Pe 36/4 to 38/4 

20 x 10 26/- to 26/3 

183x114 18/6 to 18/9 
C.W. 20x14_—=C, 15/6 to 16/6 
28x20 33/- to 33/6 

20 x 10 23 /- to 24/- 

183x114 _,, 16/- to 17/- 


SWEDISH CHARCOAL IRON & STEEL 


Pig-iron £6 0 Oto £7 0 0 
Bars-hammered, 

basis £16 0 0 to £1610 0 
Bars and nail- 

rods, rolled, 

basis £15 15 0 to £16 0 0 
Blooms £10 0 Oto £12 0 0 
Keg steel £30 0 0 to £31 0 0 
Faggot steel £18 0 0 to £23 0 0 


Bars and rods 
dead soft, st’] £10 0 to £12 0 
All per English ton, te b. Gothenburg. 
[Subject to an exchange basis of 
Kr. 18.16 to £1.] 


Apr 


Apr 


— 
16 
= 
| = 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
4 1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
| 1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1920 
| 1920 
6 1921 
| 6 1922 
1923 
6 1924 
6 1925 
6 1926 
1927 
/6 1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1983 
1934 
1935 
Cents. 
| 
10 0 | 
ll 6 
19 6 
Milas 
4 
16 6 
| 


17 
change 
change 


GOSS SAS 
GSS | 
Ne 


No 


d. 
2210 
s. d 

14 10 0 No 


£ 


£ 
2210 


Lead (English) 


Zinc Sheets (English) 


18 
23 
24 
18 
23 


24 


” 
” 
” 
Apr. 17 
” 
” 


Apr. 17 


1/3 
2/6 
39 


change 


2/6 

3/9 

1/ 
change 


6 ine. 
3 dec. 
0 ine. 
9 dec. 


d. 

13 2 6 No 
13. 5 O ine. 
d. 

6 ine. 


2 

1 

8. 
15 15 0 No 
15 17 
15 13 


& 
13 
13 
£ 
15 15 


Spelter (ordinary) 


18 
23 


24 
Spelter (Electro, 99.9 per cent.) 


” 
” 
” 


Apr. 17 


20/- 

5/- 
20/- 
20 - 


change 


0 inc. 
0 


0 dec. 
d. 
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8. 


-. 225 15 
.. 22410 0 
.. 224 15 
.. 225 15 
£ 


Standard Tin (cash) 


Tin (English ingots) 


18 
23 
24 


” 
” 


Apr. 17 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF STEEL SHIP PLATES (NORTH OF ENGLAND) 


d. 


d. 


8. 
s. 


£ 
£ 


DAILY FLUCTUATIONS 
Standard Copper (cash) 
Electrolytic Copper 


ApRIL 25, 1935 
Year 


SS SS SOS SSS 


S99 GBB SSS OS ON Ew 0010 18 18 18:8 


| 


- 
SSSSSSSSSS SS soso 


ROM DOGO OOH BAAS 


SSSSSSSSSSS SS ss 


HOS 


SSS SSS 


Nt 


- 


D 


INCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


SPECIALS, &c. 


ZETLAND ROAD, 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 


HEMATITE, BASIC, 


13, RUMFORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


LEAD, SPELTER, ANTIMONY, CHROME ORE. 


grades FOUNDRY, 


CLARENCE CHAMBERS, 39, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


CENTRAL CHAMBERS, 


< 
w 


WILLIAM JACKS COMPANY, 


All 


a 
<r 
= 
=< 


£ s. d. 
hange 
id. 
id 
td. Ay 0 dec. Apr. 17... 226 5 dec. Apr. 17 .. 
0 No change » 23 .. 225 0 0 No » 23 .. ” 
0 dec. » 24 .. 226 0 inc. 14 5 O dec. 5/- 
| ‘early 
D. Feb. | March | April | May | June July | - Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | aa e 
1900... 
1901 ws ee 
bs 
1008 
104 .. ..| 
1905 
1008 
1 ee ee 
6} 
1912 
1914 
117 
19 
ls. 
26 
1924 4 
0) 1926 oe ‘ca 
1927... 
i6 1928 | 2 
195 
374 1983 se | 
0 1935 — ! = 
30) 
30 
30 = 
30) 
10 
10 
10 
50 
30 
ad 
0/- 
4 : 
| 
: 
EL EE 
0 an 
0 an x 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Notice 


Small Advertisements in this section of the 
Journal are accepted at the prepaid rate 
of 6d. per line, first line in capitals 
counting two, average 6 words per line. 
Minimum charge for one insertion 3/- 


(A remittance should accompany instructions.) 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT REGISTER. 


Conducted by the Institute of British Foundry- 
men by courtesy of the proprietors of THE 
Founpry TRADE JOURNAL. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the 
General Secretary, Institute of British Foundry- 
men, St. John Street Chambers, Deansgate, 
Manchester, from whom full particulars can be 
obtained of this service. 

Any employer wishing to communicate with a 
candidate should write to the General Secretary, 
quoting identification number. 


IGHT-CASTINGS Trade.—Position required 

as Foreman or Assistant. Experience with 

first-class light-castings firms, also malleable ex- 
perience. Technical training. (256) 


OREMAN or Assistant Foreman. Position 
required by young moulder with super- 
visory experience in iron and steel works plant 
and general engineering castings. Understands 
cupola practice and is technically trained. 
Position with prospects and opportunities of 
experience desired. (257) 


J®ONFOUNDRY Foreman seeks re-engage- 

ment. Thoroughly experienced in light 
castings on most up-to-date plant, including 
mechanisation. Sound technical training; would 
take full charge or any situation offering 
prospects. (259) 


PRACTICAL Foundryman with sound ex- 
perience of mixing of aluminium and 
special alloys desires position. (260) 


RONFOUNDRY Foreman working in Lanea- 

shire town seeks position with progressive 

firm; 36 years’ experience in modern foundry 
practice; Midlands preferred. (261) 


PUBLICATION 


YLAND'S DIRECTORY of the Coal, Iron, 
Steel, Tinplate, Metal, Engineering, Hard- 
ware and Allied Trades. 1934 edition. Price 
52s., morocco. Order YOUR copy NOW.— 
INDUSTRIAL Newspapers, Limited, 49, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


MACHINERY 
QVANTED, Secondhand Gutmann Rotary 


Table, 6 ft. dia. or larger.—Particulars 
to Srertinc MANvuFACTURING Company, Davis 
Street, Cubitt Town, London, E.14. 


CUPOLA BLOWING FANS. 


6-in. Outlet, Keith Blackman. 
8-in. Outlet, Keith Blackman. 
10-in. Outlet, Keith Blackman. 

New and Unused. Six Months’ Warranty. 
Complete with A.C. Motors and Oil-immersed 
Starters. Bargain Prices. 

A. Hammonp, 14, Australia Road, Slough. 


MACHINERY—Continued 


NEW Dwarf Cupola, to melt 10 to 15 cwts. 
per hr. New Worm-geared Ladles, 5 tons, 
25 cwts., 15 cwts. and 10 cwts. capacity. 
Ungeared Ladles, 15 cwts. and 10 cwts. 
capacity. Improved Cupola Spark Arresters.— 
T. Davies & Son, West Gorton, Manchester. 


SANDBLAST PLANTS 


Room Plants, sizes 12 ft. x 12 ft., 12 ft. x 
9 ft. and 6 ft. x 6 ft., made up in cast-iron 
sections. 

Barrel Plants, 30 in. dia. x 36 in. long and 
30 in. dia. x 18 in. long rotary barrels. 

Cabinet Plants, in sizes 4 ft. x 4 ft. x 4 ft., 
36-in. dia. and 30-in. dia. operators’ cabinets. 

Most of the above by Tilghman and complete 
with Air Compressors. 


HAND MOULDING 
MACHINES 


By Adaptable, Pridmore, Darling & Sellars, 
etc.; Squeezers by Utard (unused), Samuelson 
and Britannia, also Farwell Universal Type. 

Ladles, Grinding Machines, Exhaust Fans, 
Blowers, Air Compressors and 500 Electric 
Motors and Dynamos. 


S.C. BILSBY, a.M.1.C.£., A.M.LE.E. 


CROSSWELLS ROAD (Adjoining Railway 
Crossing), LANGLEY, Nr. Birmingham. 
*Phone: Broadwell 1359. 


THOS W. WARD LTD. 


3° 6” “ Rego”? RADIAL DRILLING MA- 
1, 14” dia. spindle; table 22” x 12” x 
18”; 46’ x 26” base; 3’ 10” base to spindle. 

Plain MILLING MACHINE, table 134” x 
45” with 9” long, 3” cross and 3” vert. trav. ; 
pump and tank. 

BABCOCK W.T. BOILER, of 4,356 sq. ft. 
heating surface, 150 lbs. w.p. 

Write for ‘‘ Albion”’ Oatalogue. 

‘Grams : ‘‘ Forward.’’ ‘Phone: 23001 (10 lines). 


ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


WHEN THINKING OF 


SANDBLAST 


THINK OF 


RICHARDSON’S 


Established 1887. 


We Supply Re-Conditioned & New 


SAND BLAST PLANTS 


AND 


AIR COMPRESSORS. 


Tilghman’s, Room, Barrel, Chamber, 
Rotary Table, Dust Arrester, and 


Continuous Feed Barrel Plants. 


Phone: MIDLAND 2281. 
Grams: ‘‘SANDBLAST, B’HAM.” 


R. J. RICHARDSON & SONS, Ltd., 


Commercial Street, Birmingham. 


"Phone: 287 SLOUGH 


MOULDING MACHINES 


406 OSBORN jolt rollover. 

No. 4 BRITANNIA rollover jolter. 

18” x 36” TABOR rollover shockless (portable). 
40” x30” TABOR rollover shockless. 

TWO BRITANNIA No. | jolters. 


SANDBLAST PLANTS 


8’ x 8’ x8’ Tilghman room plant with 300 cu. ft. 
Tilghman compressor dry air filter and all equip- 
ment, practically new plant throughout. 

12’ x 9’ Tilghman sandblast room, built of cast 
iron plates, complete with 400 cu. ft. Tilghman air 
compressor and all accessories. FINE PLANT. 
T.B. 4 Tilghman sandblast barrel plant, complete. 
Size of barrel 60” x 40”. 

T.B. 1 Tilghman sandblast barrel 30” x 20”. 


BUY FROM ME AND SAVE MONEY! 


Avex. HAMMOND, Mechinery 
14, AUSTRALIA ROAD, SLOUGH 


PETER —wituH 
ONE EXCEPTION 


With one exception Peter is an ordinary little fellow. 
Chubby, likeable, just five-and-a-half, full of life and 
fun nm on occasions—be it admitted—of naughtiness. 


Just now Peter’s rather important, for this is his first 

term at school, and he’s srappling with the intricacies 

of “A BC” and “Twice-Two”: difficult subjects to 

all men of five-and-a-half, but even more difficult in 

Peter’s case because — bad luck — he’s totally blind. 
hat’s his One Exception. 


Peter learns reading, writing, and ’rithmetic through 
the medium of “Braille” — dull stuff compared with 
the coloured picture books of most five-and-a-halfs. 
However, he’s a stout lad is Peter, and he’s making 
great progress. 


Would you like to know more about him? How, in 
spite of his “One Exception,” he is being educated 
and, when older, technically trained and usefully 
employed. 

There is a long waiting list of “Peters” throughout the 
British Isles, for whom training and accommodation 
must be provided in the immediate future. 

Will you help with a donation or annual subscription ? 
Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received. 
Here’s a suggestion. Your eyesight is worth 3d a year 
to you. Send Peter and his handicapped pals 3d for 
every year you’ve had it. Now, please, in case it slips 
your memory. Good idea? 


The Chairman, 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
(Founded 1838) 


SWISS COTTAGE, LONDON, N.W.3 


RYLAND’S DIRECTORY 


(2,200 pages 83° x 53°). 


The standard work of reference covering 
the Coal, Iron, Steel, Tinplate, Metal, 
Engineering, Hardware and Allied Trades. 


1934 EDITION. 
Price 52/- Morocco. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWSPAPERS, Ltd. 
49, Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 3951 (5 lines). 


SILICO MANGANESE 


CALCIUM SILICIDE 
SILICO SPIEGEL 


Telephone: Victoria 1852. 


SILICO ALUMINIUM 
FERRO SILICON 25/30°, 


Telegrams: Newclift, Sowest, London. 


J. N. CLIFTON, 
53, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 
LONDON, S.W. 


Pr 


| 


